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ONE IN CHARITY. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


Avrnog or ‘‘For Licut anp Liserry,”’ ‘‘Wuerr Dory Lies,’’ “Rex Raynor, Artisr,’’ ‘‘ For 
Asigai,’’ ‘‘ Her BEnny,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—DREAMS AND TOKENS. 


“ Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes ; 
When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes ; 
And many monstrous forms in sleep we see, 
Which neither were, nor are, nor e’er can be.”’ 

Drypen. 

ELL, father, it is pay-day 
§) again, and we have nothing 
to receive.” 

“Don’t be impatient, my 
son; we shall have plenty to 
receive by-and-by.” 

“You have said that for 
weeks past, and there is no 
more sign of it now than at 
the beginning.” 

“That may be, but we 
must be getting nearer the 
lode. I saw it in my dream again last night, 
a great wall of copper just like a golden 
door, so bright was it; and bulged out all 
over in shining lumps, as though it had 
been cast in a furnace.” 

“T have no faith in dreams,” the young 
man answered slowly ; “they are only fan- 
cies—phantoms thinner than air. Give me 
facts ; show me a sign of this lode of copper 
we have been searching for these last three 
months, and then I will believe.” 

“Ah, Will,” the father answered a little 
bit reproachfully, “you are like the unbe- 
lievers of old, ever asking for a sign. Why 
can’t you have faith ?” 

“Faith is belief upon evidence ; at least, 
so I read in a book last night. We have no 


evidence at all that this deposit of copper 
XXII—1 





exists. You have dreamed about it two or 
three times I know; but dreams are not 
evidence. You may believe, but I cannot.” 

John Saxon dropped his pick, and faced 
round toward his son. 

“Tt comes hard on you, Will, I admit,” he 
said quietly, “and it comes hard on Ruth. 
Feast is drawing near, and you want new 
clothes, and there’s no money in the purse, 
and worse still, there are debts in several 
places. Don’t imagine I don’t feel these: 
things, they hurt me quite as much as they « 
do you. But it would be madness to give 
up now. I have been hoping every day we 
should touch the lode I have seen so plainly 
in my dreams; but we must be close to it 
now.” 

“Heaven knows I don’t want to discour- 
age you, father,” Will answered, after a 
pause; “but I confess my faith has gone 
spark out.” 

“ But you must admit that the ‘sou-easter’ 
is bound to cross this lode on which we are 
driving somewhere hereabouts ?” 

“T admit it ought to,” Will answered. 
“But, you know, lodes run clean out some- 
times, or a ‘fault’ flings them nobody knows 
where. According to Cap’n Tom’s dialling 
we ought to have struck copper a month 
ago.” 

° John Saxon looked distressed, and began 
nervously to trim his candle. Over against 
him, on the edge of a wheelbarrow, sat his 
son, a handsome young fellow of twenty- 
three. They were forty fathoms under- 
ground, in a narrow tunnel, which they had 
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dug with their own hands in the hope of 
finding a deposit of copper, which John 
Saxon honestly believed existed, but which 
hitherto had stubbornly eluded his search. 

Most of the miners in Wheal Douglas, 
however, characterized the endeavour as a 
“wild goose chase,” and extended to him 
only a small measure of sympathy in his 
long disappointment. A few uncharitable 
people even rejoiced in his failure. 

“Saxon thinks himself too good to be a 
common miner,” they said spitefully ; “neither 
he nor his hulking son can work by the day 
for a regular wage, like other folk. They 
must always he on ‘tribute,’ so that they can 
be their own masters, and idle when they 
like. Serves ’em right if they do get 
nothing.” 

It was not true, however, that John Saxon 
considered himself too good to be a common 
miner. He was not by any means a proud 
man, if he had a fault it lay in the other 
direction. Had he truly recognised his 
powers, he would never have been a miner 
at all, or would quickly have raised himself 
to a higher position. But he had steadily 
repressed the promptings of ambition, believ- 
ing it was his duty to remain in that position 
in life in which, as the catechism said, it had 
pleased God to call him. He had a great 
horror of appearing other than he really was, 
and was most sincerely afraid of being “lifted 
up.” From early childhood he had been 
taught to regard pride as a very dreadful 
sin, and was anxious for his soul’s sake to 
avoid falling into such a snare. 

And yet notwithstanding this, he had 
never taken kindly to day-work ; he pre- 
ferred the mild excitement of a contract. In 
Wheal Douglas his predilection was known 
and recognised. 

“ Saxon will never work by the day,” the 
miners said, “if he can get a pitch anywhere 
on tribute.” 

Sometimes fortune had favoured him, and 
he had dropped across an unsuspected wedge 
of ore that had kept him in funds for a year, 
at other times he had laboured for months 
and earned nothing. Taking one year with 
another, he was no better, perhaps scarcely 
as well off, as those who patiently toiled on 
by the day. 

At the time our story opens, Dame For- 
tune had to all appearance forsaken him. 
For three months he and his son Will had 
been driving on the course of a barren lode 
in the hope—and, as far as he was concerned, 
in the firm belief—that they would strike 
another lode which was running at right 


angles, and which would make at the junc- 
tion a rich deposit of ore that would prove 
a small fortune. 

At the outset, Will Saxon was inclined to 
believe in his father’s prognostication, but 
no one else in the mine had any faith what- 
ever in the enterprise. 

Captain Tom Taylor, the manager, had so 
little confidence in the undertaking that he 
offered Saxon a “tribute ” of sixteen shillings 
in the pound, and said, with a laugh, “that 
he hoped he might make his fortune out of 
it.” 

During the first month Will worked on 
with a fairly steady faith. The prospect of 
making a few scores of pounds was a very 
enticing one, for the young man had dreams 
and ambitions that reached out far beyond 
anything his father had ever pictured ; and 
he fancied a few pounds of ready cash would 
give him a start he long had been hoping 
for. 

Will had never been troubled by any fear 
of pride, it was a question that did not 
interest him; but he had a very firm con- 
viction that it was every man’s duty to do 
the best he could for himself; and he had 
long resolved that he would never remain at 
the bottom of the ladder if there was any 
chance of getting to the top. His father 
might be content to remain in that sphere 
of life in which it had pleased God to call 
him ; for himself, whenever there was a way 
open to a larger sphere, he would march. 

To burrow like a mole underground all 
the days of his life was certainly not the 
acme of his ambition. While there was 
nothing better he did it, and he did it cheer- 
fully ; but it was always as a means to an 
end. John Saxon dreamed in the night 
time ; Will dreamed in the day. John saw 
a wall of copper, bright as a golden door ; 
Will saw beyond the door a sweet and gentle 
face, such as poets sometimes picture in their 
dreams. John was content if he might keep 
a roof over his head and pay his way. Will 
wanted scope for the exercise of his mental 
as well as his physical powers, and longed 
for a life that should be more than mere 
existence ; a life in which labour should be 
sweet and duty a delight. 

At present he worked in the mine with 
his father, because there seemed nothing else 
that he could do. In a Cornish mining vil- 
lage there is not much scope for enterprise, 
and ambition is kept well in check by the 
narrow bounds of circumstance. Of course, 
he might leave his home as other young men 
had done, and in the colonies or in California 
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might make his fortune ; but that was not 
altogether his ambition; gold for its own 
sake was not the sum of his desire ; he had 
no wish to loaf about in idleness, or loll in 
the lap of luxury. He hardly knew what he 
did wish ; he lacked the skill to shape his 
desire into words ; he only felt that to spend 
all his life in burrowing under ground was 
not what he was fitted for—that such a pros- 
pect would be almost worse than death. 

Other men might be quite content with 
such a life, and to all appearance were quite 
content. From month to month and year to 
year they followed the same round of duties, 
manifesting no desire for change, and ex- 
pressing no wish for a larger or freer life. 
If they could earn a good wage and honestly 
pay their way they seemed as happy as gos- 
lings in a pool. 

Why was it that he was so different? Will 
often puzzled himself over that question, but 
never with any very satisfactory results. 
Sometimes he was inclined to think that 
other men had felt just what he was feeling 
now, but that time and toil had blunted the 
keen edge of their desire and taken the sting 
out of their discontent. They had recog- 
nised the limits of their life, and had bowed 
to the inevitable ; they had said, ‘ Nothing 
else is possible to us ; why, then, should we 
worry or fret?” So little by little the fire 
of their ambition had burned itself out, till 
now only the dull grey ashes were left, that 
never could be kindled into flame again. 

Was that to be his fate? Would he lose 
in time the power to feel ? Would his spirit 
be so completely broken on the grinding 
wheel of toil that all desire would fail, and 
all ambition cease? Would he become a 
mere beast of burden, patient as the ox, and 
as happy ? 

Then his heart would rise in hot rebellion 
against such a prospect, and he would clench 
his hands in impotent anger. 

“T suppose I am not like other people,” 
he would say to himself bitterly. ‘ Father 
says I am different, and he is likely to know. 
And yet I do try my best not to complain, 
but ‘the words leap out sometimes. I fear I 
belong to the reprobate, and so am denied 
the restraining grace that keeps others in 
check.” 

This was frequently the conclusion to which 
his meditations led him, a conclusion by no 
means calculated to make him more satisfied 
with his lot. 

As he sat on the side of his wheelbarrow on 
the day in question, some of these thoughts 
flitted through his mind, but he refrained from 


expressing them. His father’s disappoint- 
ment was already bitter enough without 
adding thereto by fretful repinings of his 
own. He had said already more than he 
meant to have said. He could see the pained 
look upon his face, as the yellow light of the 
candle played upon it, and blamed himself 
for speaking as he had done. 

“ Well, anyhow, father,” he said at length, 
“we cannot do any more to-day ; so we may 
as well drop our tools and get up into the 
daylight. 1 suppose you will take the pitch 
again ?” 

John Saxon raised his eyes and smiled 
plaintively. ‘Yes, Will,” he answered. “I 
would like to try another month if you are 
agreeable. It’s hard on you, I admit, from 
every point of view, but we shall forget our 
long disappointment when we get at the 
copper.” 

“Yes, I dare say we shall,” was the reply. 

“JT know you have no faith, Will, and I 
know you do not like the work, though why 
I do not understand * 

“JT don’t think you have heard me com- 
plain much,” Will interposed quickly. 

“No, Will; I will give you your due. 
You are a cheerful comrade and a good 
worker, but I have seen it in your eyes from 
the first, and now and then you have let fall 
words that told plainly enough what you 
felt.” 

“Would you rather] was different, father?” 
he asked with a smile. 

“Well, I think you would be happier if 
you could take more kindly to your work. 
I quite expected that long ago you would 
have become reconciled.” 

“Perhaps it is my own fault,” Will replied. 
“T don’t think I have tried very hard. In 
truth, father, I dream of something better 
even than a lode of copper. I don’t know 
what it is exactly. I cannot put it into 
words ; perhaps I shall never find it, and yet 
the hope of it is in my heart all the while ; 
perhaps your shining door will lead the way 
to it; perhaps it will all end in disappoint- 
ment. Anyhow, my life seems beyond, and 
so I try to work cheerfully, and to wait 
patiently.” 

“ Ah, Will, the life of all the elect is be- 
yond,” John answered with a grave smile. 

“ But I do not mean beyond the grave,” 
was the quick reply. ‘And when you talk 
about the elect you damp my spirits.” 

John Saxon sighed. He, too, had a fear 
that his children were excluded from the 
chosen few, who, according to his creed, 
composed the kingdom of God. This gospel 
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of elective grace was a great mystery. For 
himself he had no fear. For thirty years 
and more the lamp of his faith had burned 
steadily and strong ; though why he should 
have been elected in preference to others 
among the millions of his generation was a 
miracle of mercy he could not explain. Yet 
since in the councils of God his election had 
been ordained, it was his duty to rejoice, 
and not perplex himself over matters that 
were no concern of his. 

And yet thoughts would come in spite of 
all his efforts to drive them away—thoughts 
that almost made him shudder. Life with 
him was hastening on apaee ; he had passed 
his fiftieth year. In a little while his sun 
would set, and he would pass to join his 
wife in that happier land where the day 
would ever wait at noon. 

Yet what if Will and Ruth were left out? 
His children were so dear to him that he 
almost felt that no place could be heaven if 
they were not with him. Could he pluck 
the flowers of Paradise and smell their fra- 
grance, and listen to the music of heaven, and 
be happy while his children were wandering 
through desert places, and crying for deliver- 
ance that never came ? 

But he always banished the thought as 
quickly as possible ; God knew best, and in 
His eternal councils there could be no mis- 
take. 

So the conversation between father and 
son ended abruptly, and for several minutes 
the oppressive silence of the tunnel in which 
they sat was unbroken by the smallest 
sound. Then a strange uncanny noise 
startled both men to their feet. It seemed 
to come from the solid ground in front of 
them, and sounded as though a pair of 
miners, with mallet and drill, were driving 
a tunnel to meet them. 

“What is it, father?” Will asked at 
length in a whisper. 

“Tt’s the ‘little men,’ Will. 
ting near.” 


We are get- 


“Little fiddlesticks,” was the reply. “It 
is more like an escape of water.” 
“But, harken,” John answered. ‘ Don’t 


you hear the regular click, click of the drill ? 
The beat is as regular as a clock. Now 
it has ceased. Listen—there it’s hissing ; 
they’ve lighted the fuse ; now for the ex- 
plosion——” 

A moment later a low rumbling fell on 
their ears, which quickly died away into 
silence. 

Will grew pale, and stepped back a pace 
or two; but John kept close to the end of 





the tunnel and waited for the sounds to be 
repeated. But evidently the “little men” 
had finished their work, for no other sound 
disturbed the silence. 

“Have you ever heard a noise like it be- 
fore ?” Will asked at length. 

“No; but I have heard old miners speak 
of it again and again. It is generally re- 
garded as a sign that you are getting near a 
lode.” 

“Tt is more like a sign you are getting 
near water,” was the reply. 

** Lodes are generally watcr-channels, Will, 
and so if we are getting near one, we are 
getting near the other. Cheer up, my son ; 
we are nearing the goal at last.” 

“Then you regard the noise as a good 
omen !” Will said in dubious tones. 

“T do indeed,” was the confident reply. 
But Will only shook his head. 

** What, doubtful still?” John said with a 
good-humoured laugh; “ but never mind, 
you will believe when you see. When we 
uncover the shining ore, you will conclude, 
perhaps, that there may be something in 
dreams and tokens after all.” 

* Doubtful,” was the reply. 

* T ought to have christened you Thomas,” 
was the laughing answer ; “ but never mind, 
let’s get up to ‘grass’ as quickly as possible. 
I shall take the old pitch again with a cheer- 
ful heart to-day. I dare say Cap’n Tom will 
think I’m a bit crazy, but the laugh will be 
ours ina day or two. Now, Will, lead the 
way.” 

And afew minutes later the two men were 
footing the sounding ladders upwards into 
the daylight. 


CHAPTER II.—HOPES AND FEARS, 


“* Tf hope has flown away 
In a night or in a day, 
In a vision or in none— 
Is it therefore the less gone ? 
All that we see or seem 
Is but a dream within a dream.” 
E. A. Por. 

WiLL Saxon looked a handsome young 
fellow underground, in the light of a tallow 
candle and attired in working clothes much 
the worse for wear. But when he emerged 
from the “changing-house,” dressed in a 
well-fitting suit of grey tweed, he looked 
handsomer still. Indeed his good looks were 
the envy of one-half the young men who 
worked in Wheal Douglas, as well as the 
talk of the girls on the “ floors.” 

And yet it would be difficult to tell in 
what his good looks lay. Taking his features 
separately there was nothing remarkable 
about any of them, excepting perhaps his 
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eyes. Everybody said he had lovely eyes— 
deep, tender, trustful—but whether they 
were brown or black or grey few people 
knew. His head was well shaped, his fea- 
tures fairly regular. A dark moustache 
accentuated the whiteness of his teeth and 
hid the corners of a somewhat large mouth ; 
for the rest little can be said, except that he 
stood five feet ten and a half in his stockinged 
feet. 

Taken as-a whole, however, he presented 
a particularly striking figure. A stranger 
passing him for the first time would almost 
involuntarily turn for a second look. Hand- 
some men are not so common that they can 
be passed without notice. 

That Will was conscious of his good looks 
there can be no doubt; but whether he was 
vain or no, was a frequently disputed point. 
Those who envied him declared that he was 
consumed with vanity, and that he was too 
proud to associate with people in his own 
position in life. But envy is never clear- 
eyed or just in its judgment. Those who 
knew him best asserted that there was not a 
young man in the neighbourhood less self- 
conscious than he, and that what was fre- 
quently accounted pride, was but a natural 
reserve, which he was unable to throw off. 

He had been all his life of a studious 
turn—had been fonder of books than of play. 
The questions of the hour, which were ig- 
nored by most young men, had for him a 
peculiar fascination. He read the newspaper 
with great diligence, and devoured all the 
magazines and reviews that found a place on 
the table of the “ Institute.” 

The smoke-room and billiard room he 
generally shunned. Not that he objected 
to smoking or billiard-playing, but because 
they were so crowded and hot and reeking, 
while the reading-room was cool and quiet, 
and generally speaking unoccupied ; and so, 
while his companions were showing their 
proficiency in the use of the cue, he was 
storing his mind with facts and philosophies 
which might or might not be of value to him 
in the years to come. 

That this should lead to misunderstand- 
Blustering and empty- 
headed young men grumbled prodigiously. 
They wondered what Will Saxon had to be 
stuck up on. He and his father were both 
alike. If they paid their debts it would be 
much more to their credit. The poorer they 
got the prouder they got. But they were 
bound to stick their noses in the dirt sooner 
or later ; with a great deal more to the same 
effect. 


They did not say these things to Will; 
but they said them to other people, which 
answered the purpose just as well, and of 
course Will got very hot and indignant when 
he heard, and treated with greater coolness 
than ever those who had been guilty of such 
remarks. 

Yet no measure of outward indifference 
could take the sting out of such words : for, 
alas! it was only too true that they were in 
debt, and heavily so; and a burden of debt 
is almost intolerable to an honest and sensi- 
tive man. 

When Will left the “ changing-house ” he 
turned his face towards home. 

“There's no use in my staying,” he said 
to his father. ‘ You can arrange ‘tribute’ 
with Captain Tom as well without me as 
with me.” 

“As you like,” John Saxon answered. 
* Only if you go now you will have no com- 
pany.” 

“That will not trouble me greatly,” was 
the smiling answer. ‘Indeed, on such a 
glorious day as this I think I prefer being 
alone.” 

“Weil, I shall not be long after you. 
Tell Ruth to have dinner ready against I 
come.” 

“She will see to that without my telling 
her, unless our credit is played out,” Will 
answered with a laugh. 

“T don’t think our credit is quite exhausted 
yet,” John answered gravely. “If it is we 
shall have to go on short rations until we 
strike the lode.” 

“Easier said than done,” was the reply. 
* Anyhow, I'll be off home and see,” and 
turning on his heel he marched away. 

John watched him for a few moments as 
he strode up the hill, then turned and joined 
the little crowd of miners that had gathered 
in front of the “ counting-house.” 

That he would be treated with some good- 
humoured chaff was only what he expected, 
and so prepared himself for the encounter. 

Job Tredinnick opened fire upon him. 
Job was standing on the outskirts of the 
crowd, and so was the first to notice his 
approach. Measured by his own standard 
Job was a great wit and something of an 
oracle. 

“ Well, Saxon,” was his greeting, “ have’e 
found that new El Tornado yet, you've been 
a-searchin’ for so long ?” 

“ New Hell what ?” broke in Sam Davey 
who was standing near, “why I thought, 
Job, you didn’t believe in no such place.” 

“Shut up thy ignorant gabble,” said Nick 
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Miners. “Job has got hold of some fine 
dictionary word and is showin’ off.” 

“Some of you den’t possess a dictionary 
any road,” said Job angrily, “and don't 
know a dictionary word when you hear it.” 

“That may be,” persisted Sam Davey, 
“but what I caan’t understand is you talkin’ 
about a place you don’t believe in.” 

“Oh, but ’tisn’t the owld place,” laughed 
Reuben Mock, “’twas a new one wot have 
just been discovered.” 

“Has Job discovered it?” asked Nick 
Miners with a laugh. “Then Job’s bound 
to repent, or my namesake ’ll be after him.” 

“You're a set of prating donkeys,” Job 
said, growing very red. “I said El Tornado. 
If you understood the haspirate you'd never 
have made such fools of yourself.” 

“Who's he?” broke in several voices. 
“Come, Job, explain yourself. Your learnin’ 
is altogether beyond us to-day.” 

But Job shut his teeth tightly and said no 
more. The laugh had been turned on him- 
self which he had meant for John Saxon, 
and he was angry and chagrined in conse- 
quence. 

John smiled good-humouredly at Job’s 
discomfiture, but was of too generous a na- 
ture to follow up his advantage, and soon 
the work of letting the contracts began. 

Throwing up the window of his office, Cap- 
tain Tom addressed himself without any ado 
to his task. 

“ Sixty-fathom level,” he called. “ Driving 
on main lode; worked by Reuben Mock and 
comrades. How much do you say ?” 

“Five pound a fathom,” Reuben called. 

“ Not worth the price,” said Captain Tom. 
“Who says less than five pounds ?” 

“ Four ten,” growled a voice at the back. 

“Do you want the pitch, Jim Tretheway ?” 
Reuben asked, turning his head quickly. 

“Not I,” was the surly answer. 

“Then don’t bid,” said Reuben. 

“What do you say to three pounds?” 
asked Captain Tom. 

Reuben shook his head. ‘‘Caan’t be done, 
Cap’n, at the price,” he said ; “ there ain’t no 
livin’ in it.” 

“ Any number of men ready to take it at 
the price,” said Captain Tom. “So let’s 
have yes or no, and be quick about it.” 

Then Reuben turned to his comrades and 
held a hurried consultation with them, while 
Captain Tom waited impatiently. 

“We'll take’n,” Reuben said at length in 
lugubrious tones; “but there’s nothin’ but 
starvation in it.” 

Captain Tom smiled knowingly, and started 


at once with the next contract, and then 
followed a little scene similar in all its de- 
tails to the first. So one by one, with more 
or less of parley and palaver, the contracts 
or “tutwork” was disposed of. Then came 
the “ tributers,” who were paid, not by the 
number of cubic feet or fathoms excavated, 
but by the amount of pure ore they got. 

Had John Saxon and his son Will been 
working on “tutwork,” they would have 
earned excellent wages ; but since the stuff 
they excavated contained no scrap of mineral, 
they simply got nothing. 

“ Forty fathom level west,” called Captain 
Tom, “worked on tribute by John Saxon 
and Son. Expected deposit of ore on junc- 
tion with nor-easter. Junction not reached 
yet. Isn’t that so, Saxon?” and Captain 
Tom smiled broadly. 

John nodded his head and looked grave. 

“Well, what do you say to fifteen shillings 
in the pound ?” 

“Will take it at seventeen,” John an- 
swered quickly. 

“Then you have not lost faith in it yet. ?” 

** Not quite.” 

“Pitch doesn’t pay the shareholders at 
such a price as that, you know.” 

“It’s paid them as much as it has paid 
me,” John answered. 

“But if you find that deposit of copper, 
we shall get practically nothing.” 

“And if I don’t find it, you'll lose no- 
thing,” was the reply. 

“That may be so; but whoever heard of 
a tribute of seventeen shillings? It’s simply 
ridiculous.” 

“You allowed me sixteen shillings last 
month,” said John, “and you know how 
much I got out of it.” 

“ Ah, Saxon, you’ve not been growing rich 
lately, that’s certain.” 

“T’ve grown desperately poor,” John an- 
swered, while a pained look swept over his 
face. 

“Well, well, I'll not be hard,” said Cap- 
tain Tom; “take it at your own price, and 
may good luck go along with it.” 

“Thank you, Cap’n,” and John turned 
quickly, and walked away. 

Meanwhile Will had been loitering slowly 
along the lanes and across the fields in the 
direction of home. A steep path had led up 
from Wheal Douglas to the top of the hill, 
then for half a mile the way was fairly level, 
and: finally slanted downward into a green 
valley, where lay embosomed, among or- 
chards and gardens, the quaint and pictur- 
esque village of Penleon. 
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We call it a village with some hesitation, 
for the older Penleonites always spoke of it 
as a town, and resented as an impertinence 
any attempt to class it among the villages of 
the country. 

From the hill-top, where the road began to 
slant, was a footpath that led across two or 
three fields into a wood, and finally descended 
by a steep path along the edge of a disused 
quarry into the valley ; thence a walk along 
the shady bank of the river led ultimately 
into Penleon itself. 

Will paused when he reached the parting 
of the ways, and sat down on the stile as if 
undecided what to do. In his eyes there 
was a far-away look as though he was search- 
ing for some object on the distant headland 
or on the still more distant stretch of sea. 
As a matter of fact, however, he saw no- 
thing ; at least, with his outward eyes. And 
yet a lovelier prospect than that which 
stretched out before him would be difficult 
to find in any part of the land. Hill and 
valley, wood and meadow, village and farm- 
stead, blossoming orchards, and a winding 
river which lost itself at length in the shin- 
ing waters of a lovely bay—all blended into 
as perfect a picture as any artist could desire. 
Will Saxon had often sat himself on this 
selfsame stile to enjoy the scene, and had 
derived therefrom the most exquisite plea- 
sure ; but he was in a different mood to-day. 
The beauty of the hills had ceased to charm, 
the shimmer of the distant sea failed to 
touch his imagination. He had eyes, but he 
saw not; ears, but he heard not. All around 
him the summer wind was singing in hedge 
and tree, and high in the heavens the larks 
were pouring down their songs, but he sat 
on unheeding, intent only on his own pain- 
ful thoughts. 

He was almost afraid to go home lest he 
should find the cupboard empty and his sister 
in despair. The week before butcher and 
grocer had complained bitterly when she had 
asked for a further extension of credit, and 
had hinted plainly enough that it was im- 
possible such a state of things could much 
longer continue. What if this week they 
had denied her altogether? It would be 
pretty well known in the village that he and 
his father had no wages to receive, and if 
the shopkeepers refused to grant further 
credit he could scarcely be surprised. Un- 
fortunately, too, they possessed nothing on 
which they could raise money. Their cow 
had been sold to purchase food and fuel, and 
even their furniture was practically mort- 
gaged to the landlord, who had several times 





threatened them with eviction; and Joel 
Trevena was not the man to be moved by 
pity or swayed by sentiment. While he 
thought there was a prospect of getting his 
own with usury he would let them remain ; 
but if his fears should get the better of him 
in this respect, he would not hesitate to 
earry his threat of eviction into execution, 
and they might plead with him until their 
tongues were parched, and he would not 
relent. 

Will Saxon did not like to think these 
things of Joel Trevena, for he was the father 
of the sweetest maiden in all the country 
side ; and for Mary’s sake, whom he loved 
with all his heart and soul, he wanted to 
think kindly of the man. He sometimes 
wondered if there could ever be a possibility 
of Mary Trevena becoming like her father. 
Joel had not always been the cold, hard, 
grasping man he was to-day. Ten years 
before he had been a miner, a comrade of 
his father, and John Saxon still spoke of 
him with kindness and respect. Then an 
old uncle of his died, and left him a farm 
and a mill, the cottage in which John Saxon 
lived with its little plot of ground, a row of 
houses in Penleon, and £500 in hard cash. 
From that day Joel Trevena was a changed 
man. He became hard and grasping as he 
had never been in his days of poverty. The 
old adage that “much would have more ” he 
exemplified in every word and action. He 
forgot all his old comrades, gave up his class 
in Bethel Sunday-school because of the dis- 
tance from Higson’s Mill where he took up 
his residence, raised the rents of all his cot- 
tages, lowered the wages of his miller and 
carter, and made money-getting the sole 
object and aim of his existence. For four 
or five years he was remarkably successful in 
this; then, in his eager grasping after gold, 
he overreached himself and lost at least 
£500. Some people said he lost a thousand. 
At any rate, the loss was sufficient to em- 
bitter his life. His reverse completed the work 
his prosperity had begun. Every kindly 
impulse of his nature seemed to shrivel up; 
one purpose, and only one, he set before him, 
and that to win back again at whatever cost 
the gold that had been taken from him. If 
he had any conscience left at this time it 
gave no further sign of life. Conscience is 
often a nuisance to people who are intent 
upon getting money. Joel Trevena dis- 
covered this, and so strangled his without 
more ado. 

Previous to this he had been a subscriber 
to various religious and philanthropic insti- 
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tutions, not because he was particularly in- 
terested in their progress or prosperity, but 
because it gave him a certain social status 
and dignity, and was at the same time a sop 
to his conscience. 

But after that bad speculation, he cut off 
all his subscriptions. Missionaries, ministers, 
churches, philanthropists might carry on 
their work without him. He was intent 
upon getting back his lost money, and so he 
began by taking it out of the Lord and His 
little ones. 

Will Saxon thought of these things as he 
sat on the stile, and not without a feeling of 
sadness and perplexity. He got up at length 
and stretched himself like one who had been 
asleep, then vaulted lightly over the stile, 
and made his way slowly across the fields 
into the wood. It was much the farthest 
way to his home, but by far the most plea- 
sant, for amongst other things, it led past 
Higson’s Mill, and sometimes in passing that 
way he saw Mary Trevena, and he was not 
without a hope that he might see her again 
to-day. 


CHAPTER III.—BROTHER AND SISTER. 


“Tf solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam; 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut—our home.” 
Corron, 

Ir Will Saxon had gone straight home 
instead of loitering through the fields, and 
taking the long path round by Higson’s 
Mill, he would have found Mary Trevena 
keeping his sister company, and helping her 
with sundry household duties. As it was 
he arrived, tired and disappointed, five 
minutes after she had left. 

“Why, Will, I thought you were coming 
home early to-day!” Ruth said, coming to 
the door, as soon as she had heard the click 
of the garden gate. 

“Well, this is early, isn’t it?” he said, 
with a laugh. 

“Not for a Saturday,” she replied. 
expected you nearly an hour ago.” 

“Did you want me to help with the 
dinner ?” he asked, smiling broadly. 

“Oh, no; I have had help, and better 
help than you could give.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ Yes, indeed!” 

* And who, pray, has been helping you ?” 

“ Ah, now you are curious. Guess.” 

“Can’t. Guessing isn’t in my line.” 

“Well, then, I think I won’t tell you. 


“Ty 


You should have come home earlier and seen 
for yourself.” 

* Well, I don’t think I am very curious,” 
he said languidly, throwing himself into a 
roughly made garden chair. “I expect it 
was Lucy Towel, or Tilly Beel, or some other 
gossip, who wanted——” 

“No, you are altogether mistaken,” she 
said, sitting down by his side. ‘You know 
very well I don’t encourage gossips.” 

“Qh, don’t you?” he said, with a look of 
pretended incredulity. 

* And what is more,” she went on, “my 
visitor to-day did not want something, but 
she brought something.” 

“Oh, come, this is interesting!” he said, 
sitting up and smiling back into her laugh- 
ing face. “It is solong ago since anybody 
brought anything here, that I own I am get- 
ting quite curious.” 

“TI knew you would be,” she answered, 
her eyes sparkling with merriment; “now 
don’t you wish you had come home ear- 
lier 9” 

“ Well, under the circumstances, yes.” 

“And you have nosuspicion who has been 
here ?” 

“ Not the smallest.” 

* Would you guess Mary Trevena ?” 

“She hasn’t been here, has she?” he 
asked quickly. 

Ruth clapped her hands and laughed, then 
ran down the garden path to drive out a 
stray fowl that had got over the fence. 

“Come back here, you tease,” he called 
after her, “and never mind the fowl.” 

‘But I do mind,” she answered back ; “I 
am not going to have the garden spoiled if 
I know it.” 

Then he got up and followed her. It was 
a big garden with all sorts of odd corners in 
it; an old-fashioned garden, with rows of 
box, and sanded paths, and a strange admix- 
ture of vegetables and flowers. A pictur- 
esque garden, with a delightful air of aban- 
don and spontaneity pervading it, as though 
nature had had more to do with its arrange- 
ment than art. A useful garden, for nearly 
everything grew in it; and because of its 
sheltered position, nearly everything grew 
to perfection. 

To the right of the garden was the or- 
chard, stretching down to the river, and to 
the right again, sweeping round behind 
the house, were a number of small meadows 
separated from each other by tall hedges of 
hazel, and elder and thorn. To the left, 
by following the windings of a narrow lane, 
the main street of Penleon was reached ; but 
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the noise of its traffic—if the word “ traffic” 
be at all permissible—never reached the 
quiet of Delph Cottage. 

The adventurous fowl that had trespassed 
beyond its rights was by no means disposed 
to beat a retreat. Having by the exercise 
of considerable ingenuity found its way 
through the fence, and reached the happy 
hunting-ground it had long scanned with 
envious eyes, it seemed determined to dis- 
= the right of the owner. Winking at 

uth an impertinent eye, it hopped lightly 
over a border of box and tried to hide under 
a gooseberry bush. But being dislodged by 
the close proximity of a garden rake, flew 
screaming along the path towards the house, 
threatening in its wild career violent colli- 
sion with Will, who was sauntering slowly 
down, with his hands in his pockets. By 
dint of clever steering, however, a collision 
was avoided, and with helm aport and all 
sail set, a quiet harbour between two rows 
of peas was safely reached. The respite, 
however, was only of short duration, and 
with an evil light burning in its eyes, it 
watched the oncoming of its tormentor. A 
second time the teeth of the garden rake 
struck terror into its heart, and forcing its 
way between the pea sticks, it struck out 
with a wild whoop of defiance for the ex- 
treme end of the garden. 

By this time Ruth was nearly out of 
breath, whilst the fowl was beating victory 
with its wings in the distance. 

At this point Will stood still and laughed. 
The pluck and impertinence of the fowl 
amused him, whilst the discomfiture of his 
sister was not without its comical side. 

*Tt’s too bad of you, Will,” Ruth said at 
length. “You might help me to get the 
nasty thing out of the garden.” 

“So I might, Dot,” he said playfully ; 
“but, really, to see you and the fowl flying 
up and down the garden is as good as a 

lay.” 

“T believe you are simply teasing me out 
of revenge,”’ she said, trying to laugh. 

* Revenge for what ?” he asked. 

“ For not telling you who called this morn- 
ing.” 

‘My sweet sister, I am incapable of such 
a feeling,” he said with mock gravity. 

“Well, at any rate,” she answered, “if 
you don’t help me to get this fowl out of the 
garden I will not tell you at all.” 

“Oh, Ruth, never rule by fear!” he said 
in the same grave tone. ‘“ Always rule by 
love.” 

‘I wish you would be ruled by sense,” 


she said jocularly; “but see; if that nasty 
creature isn’t beginning to scratch up the 
onion bed ; do run and drive it out.”’ 

This was the prelude of a second exciting 
chase around the garden, in which Will as 
well as his sister took part. Ultimately the 
trespasser was caught and flung ignomini- 
ously over the fence, and so peace was once 
more restored. 

“Now,” said Will as he lounged a second 
time on the garden chair, and wiped his hot 
forehead, “ who was your visitor this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Tsn't once telling sufficient ?” she asked, 
her eyes still beaming with merriment. 

“You have not told me at all,” he said. 

“Indeed I have,” was the answer. ‘“ Mary 
Trevena had not left the house five minutes 
when you came in.” 

‘“‘ Wonders never cease,” he answered. “I 
wonder what wiil happen next ?” 

“Tt’s not her fault she comes here so 
rarely,” Ruth answered. 

“Did she say so ?” 

* Not in so many words.” 

** But she implied it ?” 

“T have known it always,” was the answer. 
“Mary is not hard and proud if her father 
is. She is like her mother, and nothing will 
ever turn her against her old companions.” 

“Don’t be too sure, Ruth,” was the an- 
swer. “We none of us know what may 
come to change us.” 

Ruth laughed. ‘ What an awful doubter 
you are,” she said. ‘ Father is quite right: 
you ought to have been called Thomas.” 

“Do you never doubt ?” he asked. 

“Not I indeed!” was the reply. “TI be- 
lieve that everything will come right for 
everybody in the long run.” 

“That's a large order, Ruth,” he said with 
a grave smile. 

“T can’t help it,” she said ; “it is my nature, 
I suppose. 1 listen to Mr. Penrose every 
Sunday, but I only smile. When he came 
first, I tried my best to believe what he said, 
for no doubt he is very clever ; but I could as 
soon believe now that the flowers are ugly 
and that you are a brute, as believe what he 
believes.” 

“You little heathen,” he said grimly ; 
“why, you are a worse doubter than I am, 
and you said just now that you never doubted 
at all.” 

“Oh, go away with you, Will! You know 
what I mean. I’m always believing that the 
best will come somehow, but I can’t argue; 
and, besides, I must go and see that dinner 
isn’t spoiling.” 
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In a few minutes she was back again. 

“So you have a dinner for us?” he asked 
at length. 

“Yes, thanks to Mary Trevena.” 

‘How so ?” he asked. 

“Dan Pickles refused this morning to let 
me have any more meat unless I paid for it.” 

“‘T feared it would come to that,” was the 
reply ; “but go on with your story.” 

“Well, I was here cogitating how I should 
make a dinner of herbs since there was no 
stalled ox, when Mary came with a basket 
on her arm, and as lovely a piece of sparerib 
in it as you ever saw.” 

“Did she know we had reached starvation 

oint %” 

“Oh, no, Ithink not! She was only 
carrying out a good old Cornish custom.” 

“The custom is all right when you can 
return the compliment,” he said; “ but we 
have neither pig or calf.” 

“But we shall have soon. Father always 
falls upon luck in the end.” 

“Luck seems to have deserted us lately,” 
he answered ; “and, to tell you the truth, 
Dot, I don’t like the luok of our present 

itch.” 

“ Why ?” she asked. 

“ Well, for one thing, it bears no trace of 
copper in any direction, and in the second 
place the ground is loose and a little bit 
treacherous, and in the third place we heard 
sounds in front of us to-day that I don’t 
like.” 

“Sounds?” she questioned in surprise. 
“ What kind of sounds ?” 

“ Well, I can’t very well describe them,” 
he said. “At first there was a knocking, 
then a hissing, then a rumbling, then silence 
once more.” 

“ And what did father say about it ?” 

“Oh, he seemed quite pleased. Said they 
were what the old miners called ‘the little 
men,’ and regarded the whole affair as a 
good omen.” 

“ And don’t you regard it as such ?” 

“No, I don’t, Ruth. I fear we are get- 
ting into wet and treacherous ground, but 
father is bent on pushing farther ahead.” 

“You may depend upon it father knows 
what he is about,” she said brightly. “He 
isan old miner, and is not likely to go very 
far astray.” 

“The wisest men make mistakes some- 
times,” he said after a pause, “and try as I 
will I can’t help feeling that he has based 
his calculations upon very uncertain data.” 

She came a little closer to him and laid 
her hand upon his. ‘“ Poor old Will,” she 


said softly, “I am sorry you have to work 
underground. I know you do not like it, 
but have patience, better days will come 
by-and-by. ” 

“T am afraid you think I don’t like work 
at all,” he said with a distant look in his 
eyes, “but it isn’t that. I know I am lazy 
enough, but I don’t think I am lazier than 
the average individual.” 

“T don’t think you are lazy at all, Will: 
given something that you are interested in, 
that will call into play your thought as well 
as your strength, and you would work your- 
self to death for the very love of it.” 

He smiled soberly as he answered, “ Nay, 
Dot, I don’t think I shall ever be a martyr 
to work, and yet you have hit my thought 
exactly. The sting of labour is not in the 
labour itself. The sting comes when you are 
compelled to do what you are not interested 
in, what, in fact, you hate; or else when 
your labour is fettered by unjust and cruel 
conditions.” 

“Well, never mind,” she said brightly, 
“when you have struck that wonderful lode 
and made your fortunes—why perhaps the 
world will look a very different place.” 

“The world would look a different place 
now if I only had a little of your hopeful- 
ness,” he said with a smile. 

“Optimism they call it nowadays,” she 
said with great gravity. 

‘*‘Bless me, how learned we are,” he intcr- 
posed. 

“ Well, what is the use of constantly read- 
ing if one doesn’t learn something?” she 
answered quickly. ‘But isn’t it time father 
was home?” And she got up and walked 
down the path toward the garden gate. 

Will watched her with a look of admira- 
tion in his eyes. He was very proud of his 
sister. Next to Mary Trevena he thought 
she was the prettiest girl in Penleon; and 
what was perhaps of more importance still, 
she was as bright and clever as she was 
pretty. 

In appearance and temperament she bore 
no resemblance whatever to her brother. In 
fact, they were as unlike each other as two 
people well could be. He was big, she was 
little. He was dark, she was fair. He had 
grey eyes, her eyes were blue. He was in- 
clined to be pessimistic, she was always 
hopeful. His favourite books were those 
which dealt with matters of fact, she 
revelled in poetry and romance. His hobby 
was chemistry, hers was flowers. He be- 
lieved that things generally were crooked 
and awry; she thought the world a most 
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delightful place, and could scarcely be im- 
proved upon. So in these young people 
extremes met. On scarcely any question 
did they see eye to eye. They viewed life 
and the world from different standpoints. 
They were always disagreeing, and yet they 
never quarrelled, because they agreed to dis- 
agree, 

He loved her with a true brother’s devo- 
tion. She idolised him. In this their lives 
blended. They might argue questions far 
on into the night, as indeed they sometimes 
did, their quiet, gentle father sitting by an 
amused listener, but neither could doubt the 
other’s sincerity. Their love for each other 
was not merely the outcome of relationship, 
it was built upon respect and buttressed by 
an unshaken confidence, and so while they 
were unlike in most things, in love and 
charity they were one. 

She came back to him a few minutes later 
leaning on her father’s arm. How happy she 
was, sustained on either side by the great 
strong love of father and brother. The 
thought of poverty never appalled her. It 
was very unpleasant, no doubt, to ask for 
credit, and harder still to be denied it, as sne 
had been that day. But to her hopeful heart, 
their poverty was but a passing shadow. In 
a few days or weeks it would be over and 
past, and the birds would be singing again. 

Joel Trevena had threatened to evict them, 
but she did not fear. He had threatened 
before and nothing had come of it. Her 
father had returned with a face as bright 
with smiles as though he had brought a 
fortune with him, and for to-day and _to- 
morrow at least there was plenty in the 
house. So she hung upon his arm and smiled 
in response to his sunny face. 

“Well, Will, I have taken the old pitch 
again,” was John’s greeting. ‘“ We'll sur- 
prise the ‘little men’ this time, and the 
big men too.” 

“T hope so,” was the quiet reply. 

“But you should have stayed to the ‘set- 
ting,” John went on. “Job Tredinnick tried 
to raise a laugh at my expense, but Sam 
Davey turned the tables upon him beauti- 
fully. You would have enjoyed the fun.” 

“ What was it all about ?” Will asked lan- 
guidly. 

“ Well, it began in this way 

But at that moment Ruth appeared at the 
door. ‘Come, father,” she said, “we've 
been waiting long enough for dinner ; and 
Will, I know, is nearly starving.” 

“T am that,” he replied. “So we will 
discuss Job over the dinner-table.” And, 
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rising quickly to his feet, he followed Ruth 
into the house, his father bringing up the 
rear. 


CHAPTER IV.—MINISTER AND DEACON, 


“* Here shall the tender song be sung, 
And memory’s dirges soft and low, 
And wit shall sparkle on the tongue 
And mirth shall overflow; 
And when the summer days grow dim 
And light winds walk thy mimic sea, 
Revive in us the thought of Him 
Who walked on Galilee!” 
WHITTIER. 

AFTER dinner a quiet hour was spent in 
conversation, and then the trio sauntered 
forth again into their large and sunny gar- 
den. John and Will had cabbages to trans- 
plant and some late potatoes to “bank,” 
while Ruth, as usual, busied herself amongst 
her flowers. From his quiet corner, behind 
a row of peas, John paused every now and 
then and smiled ; whilst Ruth, not knowing 
that he was listening, sang softly to herself. 
There were few things in the world that 
John loved better than to hear his daughter 
sing. To his untrained ear her sweet con- 
tralto voice was richer in music than any- 
thing else on earth. 

He felt supremely happy this afternoon, 
notwithstanding the pinch of poverty that 
was becoming daily more keen. How could 
he be otherwise than happy amid such plea- 
sant surroundings? In that old garden— 
where the bees hummed, and the soft sum- 
mer wind that scarcely moved the languid 
leaves was laden with the breath of flowers 
—only pleasant thoughts would come to 
him. In its quiet seclusion the weary toil- 
ing world, with its trouble and care, seemed 
shut out, and debts, and threats, and disap- 
pointments were forgotten. 

In the worst of times he rarely took a 
despondent view of life. In his large, gene- 
rous heart there was always room for the 
angel of hope; and that sweet cherub sang 
cheerfully in the darkest days, and amid the 
most trying circumstances. He had often 
been in straits before. A run of bad luck or 
a spell of poverty was no new thing in the 
life of a “tributer.” ‘ Pockets” of pure ore 
were not to be lighted upon every day ; it 
was only reasonable to expect that now and 
then fortune would withdraw her smile, but 
in the long run the clouds would break and 
the sun would shine once more. This had 
been his experience in the past, so he believed 
it would be in the future. In his little bed- 
room there had hung upon the wall for many 
a long year an illuminated text of Scripture. 
It was generally the first thing on which his 
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eye lighted in the morring :—“ The Lord is 
my Shepherd, I shall not want.” And to 
him it was no meaningless phrase, no frag- 
ment of Old-World credulity. It was a 
living truth, the heritage of the elect for all 
time. It touched his heart like a chord of 
music, and nerved him with stiength for all 
that might lie before him. 

Strangely enough, this afternoon Ruth 
kept singing over and over again several 
stanzas of a favourite hymn of his. The 
words that first arrested him might have 
been intended to banish the last lingering 
doubt from his heart, if any yet remained : 

“ Give to the winds thy fears, 
Hope and be undismayed.” 
Then the singing suddenly ceased, for the 
singer had put some string between her 
teeth, while both hands were engaged in 
tying up a drooping flower. A few minutes 
later the sweet clear voice floated softly on 
the air again : 
* Through waves and clouds and storms, 
He gently clears thy way 
Wait thou His time, so shail this night 
Soon end in joyous day.” 
The last words he could scarcely catch, for 
Ruth’s head was bent low among the flowers. 
But after awhile the notes rang out clear 
and distinct once more :— 


* Still heavy is thy heart? 
Still sink thy spirit down ? 
Cast off the weight, let care depart, 
Bid every care begone.”” 

Then Will raised his head and rested him- 
self on his shovel. ‘ Ruth is singing for 
me,” I expect he said to himself with a 
smile, ‘“‘ but, I fear, the charm won’t work. 
Care is not an old cap that I can take off 
and fling over the hedge. To sing with up- 
lifted face, ‘Give to the winds thy fears,’ 
may be very pretty sentiment, but it is senti- 
ment all the same. Good heavens! I wish 
I could give my fears to the winds, but I 
might as well try to give my love to a snake ;” 
and he caught up his shovel and bent him- 
self to his work again. 

So the quiet afternoon wore slowly away, 
and to two out of three it was full of a sweet 
content. As the sun sank lower and yet 
lower in the west, the breeze, such as there 
had been, died away into utter stillness, and 
the smoke from the chimney rose straight 
into the windless air. The hum of the bees 
sounded louder than ever as they returned 
with swift wing homeward, laden with spoil, 
and over all the scene a deep hush fell, such 
as is only felt in the country, away from the 
throb and roar of the town. 

At length the click of the garden gate 
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broke the stillness, and looking over the 
peas, John saw the Rev. Paul Penrose walk- 
ing quickly towards his daughter, who was 
smiling a pleasant welcome. 

Mr. Penrose often came to Delph Cottage. 
John Saxon was one of his deacons, as well 
as his principal adviser when difficult and 
delicate questions had to be settled ; and as 
such questions were constantly cropping up, 
it was inevitable that the Saxons should 
receive even more than their due share of 
pastoral visitation. 

Be it said, however, he was always wel- 
come. He was a young man of absolute 
truthfulness and sincerity, with a passionate 
zeal for his work that consumed his strength 
all too rapidly. Ruth had only one fault to 
find with him, and that was, he took life too 
seriously. The mystery of being haunted 
him. The problems of election and pvre- 
destination filled him with perplexity. The 
final destiny of the multitude awoke within 
him a feeling of horror beyond all expression. 
Yet he was intensely loyal to the trust-deed 
of his little chapel. He never questioned for 
a moment any of its dogmas, nor felt that the 
de. bands of its framers were any restraint. 
Like many other people he knew his cate- 
chism before he knew his Bible. His mother 
had taught him his creed when he was a 
child, since when he had gone to the Bible, 
not to find new truth but to get confirmation 
of the old. 

He felt it a pain sometimes to preach some 
of the articles of his faith, for his heart was 
tender if his creed was hard.. But truth, he 

argued, was often painful, and however great 
the sac rifice of feeling, he could not be other 
than loyal to his convictions and faithful to 
his trust. 

Since he had come to Penleon, he had 
been saddened and discouraged again and 
again by the way in which the more thought- 
ful of the young people—the children of his 
elders—had broken away from the old 
moorings, and overstepped the ancient land- 
marks. 

He often tried to account for it, and 
shuddered sometimes at the conclusion to 
which he was forced :—that it meant their 
eternal reprobation. Amongst the members 
of his small congregation there were none 
he admired more than Will Saxon and his 
sister Ruth. There were none more thought- 
ful and intelligent, none more truthful and 
sincere. Yet neither of them would sub- 


scribe to the creed of his church or submit: 


to the ordinance of baptism. Indeed Ruth 
had looked into his face with her bright, 
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guileiess eyes and told him, without any 
hesitation or circumlocution, that she did 
not believe what he preached. 

And when he pointed out to her the awful 
consequences of her unbelief, she had laugh- 
ingly told him that he was the unbeliever, 
and that he was paying the penalty now, in 
a care-burdened heart and life. 

All this was very painful to him, and 
doubly painful coming from the source it 
did. Ruth was so sweet, so guileless, so 
patient in poverty, so ready to help in every 
good cause, that her unbelief stabbed his 
heart with a grief deeper than he had ever 
known before. 

Again and again he had gone to Delph 
Cottage to try to convince her of the error 
of her ways; and every time he had been 
worsted in the encounter. Sometimes he 
felt almost angry with her, but her sweet 
guileless eyes always disarmed him. How 
could he be angry with one so winsome and 
so fair ? 

As time went on, he began to ask himself 
why he was so particularly anxious about 
Ruth Saxon’s conversion, and why the hours 
spent in the quaint old garden of Delph 
Cottage should be the happiest of his life. 

The thought of being in love startled him 
at first. He had resolved years before never 
to permit himself to fallin love. Love in- 
volved so many issues—issues that out- 
reached the limits of time. He had often 
been amazed at the indifferent way people 
had entered the bonds of wedlock. To him 
the thought that he might have children 
doomed from their birth to everlasting death, 
was almost too terrible to be contemplated. 
Life was sad enough now, with only a few 
human relationships ; but if closer and holier 
ties bound him to earth, and children grew 
up around him without the seal of adoption 
upon their foreheads, he felt that it would 
drive him mad, and turn earth into a hell. 

Moreover, he had a feeling that on other 
grounds than these, it was better a minister 
should not marry. The Church needed all 
his time and care and thought ; and if house- 
hold cares exhausted his energies, the 
Church would have to suffer ; and that, from 
his point of view, could not possibly be 
right. So, in his youthful zeal and enthu- 
siasm, he had resolved to live for God and 
the Church alone ; and, if earthly passions 
should spring in his heart, by grace he would 
subdue them, and so gather strength by daily 
battle, and win through conflict the ever- 
lasting crown. 

It was no doubt in some respects a lofty 
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ideal he set before him, and until he knew 
Ruth Saxon he kept it well in view; and 
yet at the beginning of their friendship he 
had no thought of love. He had reached 
his twenty-seventh year, and fancied that he 
had outlived the impressionable period of 
life. Perhaps he presumed too much upon 
his strength, and threw aside some of that 
caution with which he had clothed himself 
years before. At any rate, almost before he 
was aware he was caught in the toils of love, 
and so sweet did he find the bondage that 
he made no earnest effort to secure his free- 
dom. 

At the time our story opens, however, he 
had spoken no word of love to Ruth, nor 
had he decided what course to take in the 
dilemma in which he found himself. It 
seemed a strange irony of fate that he should 
have fallen in love with one who gave no 
evidence yet of belonging to the elect. It 
almost appeared as though Providence was 
sporting with him, and playing him tricks ; 
unless this, indeed, was part of life’s hard 
discipline by which his faith was to be tried, 
and he was to be raised to higher levels of 
Christian experience. 

Truly the mystery of life was growing 
darker and more depressing. Sometimes he 
felt that he was living a double life, and that 


‘one life was spent in heaven and the other in 


hell. 

In the quiet seclusion of John Saxon’s 
garden, shut off by banks of green from the 
outer world, fanned by the scent-laden wind, 
lulled by the dreamy hum of bees, and 
charmed by the presence of one who had 
become dearer to him than all else on earth ; 
the large-eyed young minister felt as though 
he had reached the heaven of his desire, and 
that in no future state could there be a 
paradise more full of quiet peace and joy. 

There, in the open sun, or in the shadow 
of the trees, the questions of election and 
reprobation ceased to trouble him, the ery 
from the nether darkness died into silence, 
and love seemed to conquer all sin and 
strife. 

But when he got back again to his lonely 
lodgings and the darkness fell, bringing no 
sleep to his eyelids, he verily made his bed 
in hell. His gentle spirit, sensitive to the 
last degree, surrendered itself without com- 
plaint to the rack and the gibbet. Conscience 
mocked him through all the wakeful hours, 
taunted him with being a coward and a trai- 
tor, and urged him to gird up his loins and 
repent. 

On such occasions he felt himself a second 
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Adam, tempted and decoyed by a woman 
who was herself the servant of Satan. He 
had no fear of falling finally, for that was 
impossible in the case of the elect ; but if he 
fell at all, he knew the restoration would 
be through bitter anguish and shame, and 
from such an experience he naturally prayed 
to be delivered. 

But in his case, daylight always exorcised 
the ghosts that peopled the darkness; and 
when, in his pastoral rounds, the dreamy 
wind came laden with the fragrance of 
flowers, his thoughts would turn involun- 
tarily in the direction of Delph Cottage, and 
even when he refrained from going, his heart 
was there. So, like a pendulum, he swung 
from day to night and night to day. Some- 
times he almost persuaded himself that Ruth 
Saxon, in spite of her beliefs, belonged to the 
elect, that he would be perfectly justified in 
trying to win her love, and that if she be- 
came his wife she would enable him to do 
far better work than he could do without 
her. At other times he felt assured that all 
this was but a wile of the devil, and that his 
one clear duty was to resist the temptation 
with all his might. Sometimes a middle 
course suggested itself. Might he not put 
the idea of marriage completely away from 
him, and yet at the same time allow himself 
the luxury of loving her? She need never 
know. He could worship her in silence, 
and be content with an occasional smile. 
But, though he turned this thought over 
and over in his mind, he felt that such a 
course would neither satisfy his judgment 
nor his heart. Sooner or later he knew he 
would have to look the whole question fairly 
in the face, and decide definitely for or 
against. Meanwhile he temporized, and 
hoped that future events might make his 


way clear. It was never wise to rush pre- 
cipitately on any course, and as a minister 
he ought at least to set a good example in 
this. 

When Ruth smiled a welcome on the 
Saturday afternoon in question, she kad no 
idea that she occupied so large a place in 
his thoughts and heart ; had she known, her 
greeting might have had in it more of re- 
straint. She had always felt it an honour 
that Mr. Penrose had come so frequently to 
Delph Cottage. She knew that some of the 
best homes in the neighbourhood were open 
to him. Not only was he the minister of 
Bethel, a position honourable in itself, but it 
was understood he came of a good family 
and had private means of his own; and 
besides all that he was a man of intelligence 
and culture, and would, therefore, naturally 
like to associate with people of similar posi- 
tion and attainments. 

True, it was something of a puzzle to Ruth 
why he came so frequently to their house, 
for oftener than not, church matters were 
not mentioned at all. That she should be 
the attraction was a thought that never 
crossed her mind. She had neither education 
or position. Her father was only a miner, 
and not very successful at that. And so she 
concluded, in her simplicity, that it was the 
young minister’s kindness of heart that led his 
steps so frequently in the direction of Delph 
Cottage. 

John Saxon, looking over the peas, won- 
dered, too, why he came so often ; and when 
he noticed that he held her hand for several 
seconds he smiled knowingly. The smile, 
however, quickly vanished, for the garden 
gate clicked a second time, and, turning his 
head, he saw Joel Trevena advancing with 
dark and resolute face. 
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“ TN the beginning—God ”! 


He was 


Ere Heaven and Earth were framed, 
Ere any angel sang His praise, 
Or by man He was named. 


And the whole Universe was light— 
He was the Universe !— 

Nor shadow anywhere was found 
His brightness to reverse. 
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And He was blessed—blessed in 
His range of quality, 

The balance of His attributes, 
His stainless purity. 


But in the heart of Light there burned 
The faculty of Love, 

Which, to none other than itself, 
Its presence it could prove. 


Then, born of Light and Love, came forth 
The sole-begotten Son, 

Who, Image of the “ Blessed God,” 
With Him, in joy, was One. 


And through Him the material worlds 
Into existence sprang : 

The dazzling orbs that stud the skies, 
This world designed for Man. 


And spiritual life took forms, 
As God gave each one birth: 

Angelic Hosts to dwell on high, 
And Man made lord of Earth. 


And, through the regions limitless 
Of the Divine domain, 

The Morning Stars and Sons of God 
Chanted in glad refrain. 


For, “ Blessed, Only Potentate,” 
The great I AM had shed 

Neflections of His blessedness 
On all that He had made. 


Dut creature life derived from God— 
Not yet itself Divine— 

Surrendered Sonship to Self-will, 
Treading Sin’s steep incline. 


Then Darkness draped the earth and sky, 
Veiling the Light of Life, 

And Blessedness and Concord changed 
To Misery and Strife. 


But God, in His consummate bliss, 
Was moved by Human grief, 
And sent His well-beloved Son 
To give His sons relief. 


And the Gospel of His glory 
Beatitudes began— 
To show that God’s own Blesscdness 
The Birthright was of Man. 
W. ROBERTS. 
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FIRST PAPER 


HERE is no more interesting 
phase of the life of the London 
poor than that which is seen 
inthe common lodging-houses. 
The interest, it must be ad- 
mitted, is for the most part 
painful, but not wholly so. 
There are bright spots which 
it is pleasant to look at, and 
it is in connection with these 
houses that Christian enter- 

prise has initiated some of its most note- 

worthy experiments and achieved some 
of its most satisfactory results. An 
appalling state of things was disclosed 
when, a few years ago, the search-light 
of inquiry was thrown upon these resorts, 
and they yet constitute one of the darkest 
and most difficult elements of the pro- 
blem with which social reformers have to 
deal. It is impossible to get rid of them, 
an and if it is not impossible to improve 
‘ ‘* them, we may at least say that improve- 
* ment here is more difficult than in almost 

| any other direction. 

\. Most people by this time know that 

"s a Nc the common lodging-houses, or ‘“ doss- 

- am RX. \. houses” as they are called by those who 
SINS? ~\ frequent them, shelter the very lowest of 
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! the abject classes. It may perhaps be 
thought that there must be yet a lower 
stratum, composed of those who have 
no shelter at all except such as they lp 
can find under railway arches or carts, 
in empty casks, in doorways, and upon 
the stairs of single tenement houses. 
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But these people belong essentially to the 
same class and differ for the time only in 
this, that they have not managed to scrape 
together the fourpence which is the usual 
charge for a “doss” for the night. The 
homeless creatures who wander about all 
night, or sleep upon the bridges, or the seats 
of the embankment and Trafalgar Square, 
are, as a rule, less degraded than the habitués 
of the doss-house. For although in these 
houses there are to be found many who de- 
serve to be regarded as honest poor—persons 
who have been brought to the lowest depths 
of poverty through sheer misfortune or mere 
lack of self-helpfulness—yet so large and 
strong is the vicious and criminal element 
that it is a miracle if the better-disposed 
are not brought down to the same level ; 
and rather than run the risk or endure the 








wark are plentifully supplied, and in West- 
minster some of the worst stand almost 
within the shadow, and certainly within a 
stone’s throw, of palaces and mansions where 
wealth and luxury and refinement reach 
their highest development. 

It has been said that the proprietor of a 
lodging-house must be a man “who has no 
soul to be saved”; he certainly must be one 
who has little heart and conscience. Usually 


he is a mere money-making animal, who 
XXII—2 


dreadful conditions of life in these places, 
hundreds prefer to sleep in the open air. 

Not only are loafers and beggars, thieves 
and prostitutes, hawkers and navvies to be 
found in these dens, but solicitors, doctors, 
clergymen, university graduates, and others 
whom drink and sin have hurled from posi- 
tions of honour and comfort. In fact there 
is scarcely any class of society unrepre- 
sented. 

It may well be supposed therefore that 
the common lodging-houses of London are 
very numerous. There are in fact more 
than eleven hundred within the metropolitan 
area, their nightly occupants numbering on 
the average probably thirty thousand. They 
are to be found in almost every district, but 
chiefly in the East and South; Whitechapel, 
Spitalfields, Ratcliff Highway, and South- 


Doing a bit of washing. 


bestows neither thought nor eare upon his 
lodgers, looking only to his own returns. 
These returns are often enormous. One pro- 
prietor, who owns in one district a large place 
containing 840 beds, has also, it is said, 
several others in different parts of the city— 
in all probably 3,000 beds. These are most 
of them occupied every night, and at 4d. 
each must yield a huge profit, for the expen- 
diture is comparatively slight, and there is 
scarcely any risk. ‘This same man, we are 
informed, is the owner of a large public- 
house, and is also otherwise occupied in 
business ; we are not, therefore, much sur- 
prised to be told that he is a very wealthy 
person. 
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Another of these proprietors is a Jew, as 
indeed many of them are, and drives up in 
his carriage to receive his rents from his 
“deputy ” week by week. This is the func- 
tionary to whom the entire management of 
the larger houses is generally entrusted. It 
is to his interest to keep expenses down to 
the lowest possible point, and, being chosen 
because he is likely 
to have little con- 
sideration for any- 
thing but his mas- 
ter’s profits, he does 
not usually find 
much difficulty in 
the discharge of his 
duty. It is not 
always, however, 
that business is 
carried on on so 
large a scale; often, 
in fact, only one 
house is owned by 
a proprietor, who, 
if this is small, will 
live on the pre- 
mises; and in some 
cases we hear of 
a house being 
“farmed” by the 
deputy, who pays 
a fixed sum to the 
owner and makes 
all the profit he 
can. 

In their general 
features the com- 
mon lodging-houses 


differ little from 
each other. The 
apartments are 


much largerinsome 
cases thanin others, 
and a shade less 
dirty, but to have 
seen one is to know 
pretty well what 
the rest will be 
like. The principal 
attraction of every 
lodging-house isthe 
“kitchen,” although to an ordinary visitor 
it would seem that anything more repulsive 
could scarcely be conceived. It is a large 
apartment on the ground-floor—or sometimes 
a cellar. The walls and ceiling are often 
black and grimy and filthy with the accumu- 
lated smoke and dust and dirt of many 
months, There are several plain, rough 





Common lodging-house habitué. 


tables with forms around them, and in many 
cases there are benches also around the walls. 
At one end of the room is a large coke fire, 
which accounts for the attraction of the 
place to poor homeless wanderers, especially 
in cold wintry weather. Here they can at 
least obtain warmth; here they can cook 
their food ; here they have a plentiful supply 
of hot water, with 
pans and kettles 
and cupsand plates ; 
here they can dry 
their drenched 
clothing, or wash 
and dryany articles 


of their ragged 
attire. 
Some are thus 


engaged when we 


enter; others are 
cooking. Here is 
an old woman 


toasting a “‘addick” 
at the fire, another 
has a_ herring 
spitted upon a rod 
of pointed iron in 
lieu of a toasting- 
fork; a third is fry- 
ing a rasher of 
bacon, and another 
a sausage. At the 
i tables and on the 
benches by the 
walls are men and 
women variously 
engaged. Some are 
feeding—here is a 
knot of evil-looking 
fellows playing 
cards and drinking 


beer, which they 
have brought in 


from a neighbour- 
ing tavern, the 
cards so besmeared 
with dirt and grease 
as scarcely to be 
distinguished from 
each other. Some 
are manufacturing 
the wares which they are going to hawk 
about for sale on the morrow. This old 
lady is busily engaged making skewers. 
That man is “doing the steamers,” which 
is the “dosser” phrase for giving the 
finishing touch to fine clay pipes which are 
skilfully dyed to imitate meerschaum, and 
palmed off as such upon unwary victims in 
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the street who pity the poor fellow ready 
in his distress to sell his “ meerschaum ” 
for a shilling. Most of the men and many 
of the women are smoking; some are 
quarrelling; some, in a maudlin state of 
drunkenness, are arguing on politics or 
religion ; some are singing; and some, 
notwithstanding the noise, are sleeping. 

The smell is 
sickening. There 
is scarcely any 
ventilation ; in 
fact, the one 
thing which the 
“dossers” dis- 
like more than 
any other is any 
provision for the 
exit of foul air 
and the admis- 
sion of fresh. 
The wight who 
ventures toopen 
a windowis sure 
to draw down 
maledictions 
upon his head, 
and if there is a 
broken pane or 
a hole of any 
kind it is speed- 
ily filled up by 
some dirty rags 
or an old news- 
paper. And 
hence the com- 
bined odours of 
cooking her- 
rings, sausages, 
“ addicks,” ba- 
con, and onions 
—of tobacco 
smoke, beer, and 
gin, with the 
malodorous va- 
pour rising from 
the damp and 
dirty garments 
of some of the 
occupants of the 
room, and from 
the washing operations, so poison the atmo- 
sphere, that the wonder is how human beings 
can live in such a place. Yet this is the 
only kind of home that thousands know, and 
some have dwelt here, not for a night or 
two, but for weeks and months. Where the 
kitchens are underground the evil is greatly 
aggravated. 
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As the bed is the thing that pays ina 
lodging-house, there is generally no little 
ingenuity exercised to get in as many as the 
regulations will possibly allow. The houses 
are, of course, registered and nominally sub- 
ject to inspection; there are also notices 
posted in each room in compliance with the 
Act, which state how many beds are per- 
mitted by the 
inspector, whose 
signature is ap- 
pended. But 
the law is very 
inadequate, and 
the inspection, 
whatever it may 
be, doesnotseem 
to accomplish 
much in the way 
of promoting the 
health and com- 
fort of the in- 
mates. In some 
of the rooms 
there will be as 
many as fifty or 
sixty beds, in 
others, not more 
than five or six. 
In the lower- 
class houses the 
bedsteads are of 
wood, which 
offers a fine shel- 
ter for vermin ; 
in the better 
class they are of 
iron, and the 
cleanliness is 
much greater ; 
but at the best 
there is much to 
be desired in 
this way. The 
rooms are 80 
small in propor- 
tion to the num- 
ber of occupants, 
and so badly 
ventilated, that 
when all the 
beds are occupied by such people as habitually 
find refuge here, it will be readily understood 
that the atmosphere must be most fetid 
and unwholesome. 

In the way of protecting the inmates of 
these lodging-houses from each other and of 
promoting their comfort generally, the deputy 
may do a great deal if he is so disposed, but 
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it is not often that he shows any interest in 
or concern for his lodgers. Most of them 
are of the stamp of one in Spitalfields, who, 
when appealed to by his wife to stop a 
drunken mother who was beating her child 
for the sin of having been born, replied, 
with the utmost indifference, “I’ve got 
nothing to do with that. That isn’t my 
business.” And yet a word from him would 
have stopped the woman. On the other 
hand, it must be acknowledged that some do 
try to make their houses as decent as cir- 
cumstances permit. Honourable mention in 
this regard should be made of the houses in 
Disney Street, and also in Kennedy Court, 
off Drury Lane. In some of these the pro- 
prietors will not permit the lodgers to have 
any alcoholic drinks whilst under their roof. 
Not long ago one landlady is reported to 
have knocked a jug of beer out of a woman’s 
hand and to have dismissed her from the 
house for the offence of bringing in intoxi- 
cating drink. It is refreshing to find so 
uncompromising a prohibitionist in such a 
place. 

The houses are of different kinds, some 
being for men only, some for women only, 
and some, known as “mixed” houses, to 
which both are admitted. As we have said, 
the charge for accommodation is usually 4d. 
per night. Sometimes it is less, perhaps 3d. 
or 34d. This is the case in Queen Street, 
Borough. The lodgers can be aroused at 
any hour by letting the deputy know when 
they wish to be astir. This is of great 
importance to many, as, for instance, to those 
who find employment at Covent Garden 
Market; but, generally speaking, they are 
nowhere permitted to lie in bed beyond 
eleven o’clock. In the better-class houses 
they must be up by nine. At some, which 
are the resort of thieves and people of the 
lowest class, there seems to be no fixed hour; 
but if a lodger remains in bed after the beds 
are made, he must simply make his own. 
Generally, lodgers have to be indoors by 
twelve at night, but here again there are 
exceptions. In some a large number of the 
lodgers do not come in until about three in 
the morning. 

The proverb that there is honour amongst 
thieves is undoubtedly falsified by lodging- 
house experience, for one of the worst 
features of the life of these people is the 
mean way they have of robbing each other. 
As a rule, each sleeper is careful to place his 
clothes between the mattress and the bed- 
ding, and in some houses it is customary for 
the lodgers to sleep with their clothes on. 


If such precautions were not taken no gar- 
ment worth the smallest coin would be left 
for the use of its owner in the morning. 

Nothing could exceed the profanity and 
the obscenity of the language which is in- 
dulged in in the common lodging-house, and 
in this respect the women are even worse 
than the men. Even in the endearment of 
their children they will use expressions so 
disgusting that one can only hope they do 
not half understand the words they employ. 
In some of these mixed houses where men 
and women sleep, it is said that merely to 
listen to the language is one of the most re- 
volting experiences conceivable. 

Although it must be understood that no 
drink is supplied in the lodging-house, and 
that in some its introduction is not permitted, 
yet in others, if the inmates choose to buy it 
outside and bring it in, drinking is allowed 
to any extent. Such houses are simply hot- 
beds of prostitution and immorality. In re- 
gard to these things much of what is most 
noticeable and terrible in lodging-house life 
is of a character that cannot be described in 
these pages. Poor girls who are forced to 
find shelter here because of the scantiness of 
the wages they earn, frequently fight bravely 
against temptation for a while, and then yield 
themselves up to vice and crime. Under the 
temptations of poverty and the weakening 
of morality, honesty loses its hold, and often 
those who would be honest but for surround- 
ings become dishonest like the rest. 

Young men and lads who come up from 
the country are soon entangled; once let 
them get into a lodging-house and there is 
little hope for them. Children brought up 
in these places—and swarms of them are— 
have little chance but to grow up as curses 
to society and to wish that they had never 
been born. 

It is needless to say that if lodging-houses 
of the common type are bad for morals, they 
are not less bad for the physical health of 
those who frequent them. In many the 
death-rate is alarmingly high. The Lodging- 
House Act may have improved matters in 
this respect since the day when Dr. Glover, 
the medical officer attached to the Edinburgh 
police force, traced sixty cases of typhus to 
one room in that city, and when, according to 
a report of the London City Mission, there 
were in some of the metropolitan lodging- 
houses no sanitary arrangements whatever ; 
but, going into many of these places to-day, 
it is hard to believe that they could ever 
have been worse. What must be the effect 
of sleeping, night after night, in a low-ceiled, 
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The supreme solace ! 


ill-ventilated room crowded with beds, on 
which lie drunken, dirty creatures infested 
with vermin, and often themselves suffering 
from disease; the walls dripping with the 
moisture, the floors and beds overrun with 
noisome insects, and where poison is inhaled 
with every breath? The wonder of wonders 
is that from these seed-beds of pestilence some 
fresh plague does not arise to devastate the 
entire city. 

Bad as the state of things which has been 
described is, it is not the worst that might 
be told. The facts and scenes which have 
come to our knowledge, and to a large ex- 
tent under our own observation, are many of 
them such as could not be spoken of in any 
magazine destined for family perusal; and 
even if we were at liberty to be explicit to 
the extent of our knowledge it is question- 
able whether there would not remain yet 
darker disclosures to be made. No one who 
has engaged in imvestigations of this kind 
has failed to realise the difficulty of obtain- 
ing full and complete information. Those 
who might tell us most are reticent, not from 
shame, but from suspicion, fearing, no doubt, 
some interference with their own nefarious 
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calling. The deputies, in like 
manner, are reluctant to divulge 
anything. ‘They live upon the 
business. They will admit just 
enough to show that things are done, but 
always affirm that they, in their houses, are 
dealing only with respectable people. The 
ordinary dossers, even if honest, will rarely 
say much. Fear seals their lips. And what 
seems stranger still, those who have been 
rescued from this wretched life generally 
fight shy when information is wanted, as 
though they were afraid that information 
given might bring them into difficulty, or 
perhaps wishing, for very shame, to bury the 
past and say no more about it. If all were 
known there would doubtless be a loud out- 
cry for the suppression of all these houses. 
Yet their suppression would be a calamity 
to thousands who, without them, would be 
utterly shelterless. And bad as the common 
lodging-house is, speaking generally, there 
are bright exceptions where cleanliness, and 
comfort, and good order may be found, and 
which are refuges for the poor in the best 
sense of the word. This brighter side of the 
subject will be dealt with in a further paper, 
in which attempt will be made to show what 
Christian philanthropy has done, both to sup- 
plant these houses by something incompa- 
rably better, and to bring the light and the 
gracious influences of the Gospel even into 
the wretched dens which have so far been 
described. 








LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN 
SEAS. 


By tHe Rev. J. E. NEWELL, Misstonary 
to Samoa, Sourn Sza. 


—"s kinds of people inhabit the nu- 
merous groups and islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean. Geographically, the 
two races are divided by a line falling a 
little to the east of the Fiji Islands. West- 


























An island-coast. 


ward of that imaginary line stretch the 
populous groups of islands inhabited by the 
dark-skinned race appropriatély and con- 
veniently called Melanesians ; whilst the 
islands to the east of Fiji are the home of a 
brown-skinned race, who may be distin- 
guished as Polynesians. To the latter belong 
the Maoris of New Zealand ; to the former 
the Papuans of New Guinea. 

The peoples inhabiting the eastern or Poly- 
nesian half of the South Pacific have all 


been brought under the blessed and elevat- 
ing influences of Christianity, and have 
given unmistakable proof that the Gospel 
came to them “ not in word only but also in 
power.” 

Amongst the Melanesians in the Western 
Pacific, in New Guinea and in New Britain, 
successful missions have been established. 
Under the London, the Melanesian (Episco- 
pal), the Wesleyan, and the Presbyterian 
Missionary Societies, the darkness which has 
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been brooding for ages over the fair Western 
Pacific Isles, and which from all that we can 
learn seems to have been getting ever denser 
and more hopeless, is being dispersed. But 
there are hundreds of thousands of the great 
Papuan race who still watch and wait for 
the morning. 

All Christians know what a mighty im- 
pulse was given, half a century ago, to the 
work of evangelising great dark continents, 
by the thrilling story of the triumphs of the 
Cross in Polynesia, and the not less inspiring 
story of the Christian heroism and faith of 
our Polynesian converts who, under an irre- 
sistible divine impulse, went forth as pioneers 
of Christianity to the cannibal tribes of the 
Western Pacific Isles. And now the de- 
scendants of the fierce and treacherous 
savages of Melanesia, who murdered John 
Hunt, John Williams, Bishop Patteson, and 
the Gordon brothers, are to be found preach- 
ing the faith which once they destroyed. 
And, strangest of all, the Melanesian and 
the Polynesian have clasped hands in loving 
service for their one Lord and Saviour among 
the cannibals of New Guinea and 
of New Britain. 

There are hundreds of islands, 
large and small, in darkest Mela- 
nesia, where degrading supersti- 
tions still hold undisputed sway ; 
and there are many of them 
where cannibalism, war, syste- 
matic infanticide, and the revolt- 
ing practices of a heathenism full 
of all cruelty still exist. 

The Solomon group of islands, 
one of the largest and most 
beautiful and most populous of 
the whole Pacific, is still to a 
Jarge extent a heathen land. The 
noble and heroic efforts of the 
Melanesian Mission from the late 
Bishop Selwyn onwards, have 
as yet proved inadequate for 
the stupendous work of evan- 
gelising so extensive and diffi- 
cult a field. How extensive 
and numerous those islands are 
may be judged from the report 
of the late Bishop Selwyn’s voy- 
ages in 1857, when he landed 
on no less than sixty of the 
islands of that archipelago. And 
besides the enormous difficulty 
of having a distinct dialect or 
language on almost every island, 
the fact that the religious ideas 
of the Melanesians seem to have 


been immeasurably lower than the beliefs 
of the peoples of the Polynesian section 
of the Pacific, has increased the difficulty of 
evangelising such a people. The want of 
historical tradition among Melanesian peoples 
makes it exceedingly difficult to ascertain 
whether any of them ever had any belief 
in One Supreme Being, upon whom all 
things depend and who is to be worshipped. 
Objects of worship they had, and many 
of them still have in abundance, but it 
would appear that only in the Eastern Pacific 
was there a definite belief in One Su- 
preme God. ‘Gods many and lords many” 
there were in Polynesia, but throughout 
Eastern Polynesia, “Tangaloa, the heavenly, 
the Creator of lands,” who dwelt in the 
ninth heavens, the abode of peace and tran- 
quillity, was honoured as God (“ Atua”). In 
Melanesia, on the other hand, there appears 
to have been no adequate native expression 
to connote the idea of the Supreme, and the 
Melanesian Missicn have used the English 
word God. 

All the evidence of myth and tradition 
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seems to point to the fact that Samoa was 
the parent of the Polynesian race as we find 
them. And it is interesting to note that 
there alone in Polynesia, there was a people 
who worshipped no idols, had no altars 
stained with the blood of human sacrifices, 
and none of the rites associated with heathen 
worship, which were found in the other 
groups. In consequence of this, John 
Williams remarked that the Samoans were 
considered by other Polynesians to be an 
impious race, and that the Hervey islanders, 
when rebuking a person for neglecting the 
worship of the gods, would call him ‘a god- 
less Samoan.” 

Sacred forests there were, sacred objects 
associated with miraculous events there also 
were in Samoa, but worship was offered only 
to unseen gods. As in other islands chiefs 
were deified, and their spirits were supposed 
to enter into birds, fish, reptiles, and even 
men, all of whom were treated with the 
reverence due to them as possessing special 
powers and functions in consequence of the 
divine relation. And yet the god was be- 
yond them, and the deity was never wor- 
shipped in these living objects. I have in 


another place* referred to the testimony 
of Samoans, who were themselves supposed 
to possess mana (supernatural power), in 
consequence of their official relation to a 
deity, but who, in their own personal rela- 
tion to the deity, were on a level with other 
men. One such, who had been a priest of 
the god Moso, the war god of the Samoans, 
told how when a beloved sister sickened he 
prayed for her recovery; and seeing that 
prayérs did not avail he took the bamboo. 
knife and severed two fingers from his left 
hand and offered them as a sacrifice, where- 
upon the sister recovered. Truly, they who 
did such things were feeling after God, if 
haply they might find Him, and for them 
the doctrine of self-sacrificing love must have 
been at least an intelligible truth. 

In 1865 the Samoan Mission was led, 
through a remarkable providential circum- 
stance, to undertake the evangelization of a 
number of islands, or atolls, lying to the 
north-west of the Samoan group. These are 
the Tokelau, the Ellice, and some of the 
Gilbert Islands, all of which have been led 
to embrace Christianity through the in- 

* Missionary Review of the World, November, 1892, 
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strumentality of native evangelists from 
Samoa. 

One Saturday morning in 1861, a party 
consisting of nine persons left their little 
island home in the Penrhyn group to visit 
their friends in another island thirty miles 
distant. They went forth in a double canoe 
provisioned only for little more than a day’s 
journey. Baffled in their attempts to make 
the island, they endeavoured to retrace their 
way to their native isle, and were driven out 
to sea. Without chart or compass, and 
with no knowledge of the course they 
were to steer, they drifted for eight weary 
weeks in that trackless waste of ocean. 
The eighth Sabbath 
found them abandoning 


located on various islands in that and neigh- 
bouring groups. 

Those islands are here referred to because 
most of their traditions point to Samoa as 
the original home of their male ancestors, 
and because of the fact that in their separa- 
tion from their original stock they have de- 
generated. Their myths were none of them 
so elevated as those of Samoa are acknow- 
ledged to be. Their religious ideas were 
rather those of other Polynesian peoples, or 
were those of Samoa very much corrupted. 
On all the islands idols were worshipped, and 
in some temples were found. The idols seem 
to have been mostly representations of deified 





all hope of deliverance, 
with only half a cocoanut 
left for the man whose 
turn it was to bale the 
canoe, for so had the 
scanty provision been 
eked out. Before sunset 
their leader, a good Chris- 
tian man named Elekana, 
took one last despairing 
look around the horizon, 
and to his inexpressible 
joy descried land. At 
midnight-their frail craft 
was amongst the breakers 
on the reef surrounding 
a cluster of islets called 
Ellice Island, twelve hun- 
dred miles from their 
home. Some of the party 
perished among the 
breakers; but some, aided 
by the heathen Ellice 
Islanders, amongst whom 
they had been so mar- 
vellously cast, survived. 
Elekana was one cf the 
survivors, and for four 
months he preached Jesus 
to the people. At the end 
of that time an oppor- 
tunity occurred to go to 
Samoa. After having cut 
up his Rarotongan Bible 
and distributed it amongst 
the eager Islanders, and 
given a promise to return 
or send a missionary, El- 
ekana left them. Four 
years later he returned, 
accompanied by a band 
of missionaries who were 
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ancestors, or 
sacred stones 
and other ob- 
jects considered 
sacred from 
some tradition 
marking them 
out as belonging 
to the original 
ancestor. Skulls 
of ancestors and 
of chiefs were 
preserved on all 
the islands, and 
became objects 
of respect, or 
evenof worship. 
Very interest- 
ing were the 
differences in the practices associated with 
their worship on different islands. On one 
island the principal god had a temple, but no 
image. The same god on another island 
was worshipped in the thunder. On still 
another island the same deity—unknown in 
Samoa, called Tapuariki—was worshipped in 
a temple in which a large clam-shell (2 ft. 
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Representations of Evil Spirits. 





Representation of an Evil Spirit. 


7 in. by 1 ft. 
7 in.) filled with 
water was 
placed. Wor- 
shippers dipped 
their hands in 
the basin in 
token of their 
desire to be con- 
sidered clean 
and free from 
the wrath of the 
godas expressed 
in visitations of 
disease, &c. In 
all the islands 
here under 
view, for fear 
of scarcity of 
food, foeticide, or more generally infanticide, 
prevails.* 

The people of St. Augustine’s Island trace 
their descent from a Samoan, named Folasa, 
who had drifted away from Samoa. He had 
not been long on the island when a party of 
Tongans, who had also drifted away from 
Tonga, reached the island. Folasa married 
one of the Tongan women, and hence the 
mixed race and language found there. The 
Samean had been an orator, and his orator’s 
staff, which he had taken with him, was 
handed down through the thirty-one gene- 
rations which the people said had elapsed. 
At the time of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the staff was an object of worship.t 

But for the introduction of Christianity 
into De Peyster’s Island (another island of 
the Ellice group), an English Bible would 
have become similarly an object of worship. 
A native of Rotumah was the first to give 
the people some knowledge of the true God. 
He had heard or seen something of Chris- 
tianity in the Fiji Islands, and knew one 
fact, at least—viz., that a seventh day was a 
sacred day. Shortly after he arrived at the 
island, an English captain called, and sold 
them an English Bible. This the people 
entrusted to the care of one of their kings. 
Every seventh day the Bible was brought 
out and opened. They could only look at it 
in silence, and, after a time, put it away 
again, for none could read the Book. 

So were the people on these islands look- 
ing for light when Samoan missionaries came 
with the Lamp of Life. 

* For many of these particulars I am indebted to a Report 
of the late Rev. Dr. Turner of Samoa, 
+ I am indebted to Dr. G. A. Turner, of Glasgow, for the 


above particulars. Dr. Turner has the staff referred to in his 
possession at the present time. 
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In 1875 a Samoan evangelist and his wife 
were located on an island called Hudson’s 
Island. Two attempts had before been made 
to introduce the Gospel, and had failed. 
The priests had hitherto succeeded in pre- 
venting any stranger from effecting a settle- 
ment on the island. On landing, incanta- 
tions were performed, and, as the ceremonies 
lasted for three hours and a half, at the 
earnest entreaty of the teacher the vessel 
which brought him sailed away before his 
fate was known. Ten years after that I 
visited the is- 
land. The 
teacher’s health - 
being bad, he 
had to leave with 
me for Samoa. I, 
therefore, heard 
the good man’s 
farewell address 
to the people, 
who had all 
made a nominal 
profession of 
Christianity. It 
was one of the 
most impressive 
sights I have 
witnessed. A 
stone church had 
been erected for 
the worship of 
God, and the 
service which 
was held in it 
comprised a con- 
gregation of the 
whole _ island. 
The address was 
a simple and 
most touching 
summary of the 
results of the ten 
years’ work, and 
anearnest appeal 
to the people to 
cleave fast to the doctrine they had embraced. 
Taking for his text the parable in the book 
of the prophet Ezekiel, which tells of God’s 
care of His people Israel under the figure of 
a little one ready to perish, the missionary 
said, “You, my people, were like that little 
child, ready to perish. When I came here, you 
knew nothing of a God of love and pity ; you 
were worshipping sticks and stones, skulls 
of your ancestors, the signs of heaven—the 
rainbow and the stars. All these things 
have long been abandoned, and God alone is 
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Dwarf, Woodlark Island. 


worshipped now, and there are one hundred 
and twenty-seven of you who have believed 
in Jesus for your salvation. When I came 
amongst you, you were living like beasts, and 
there was no punishment for the sin of 
adultery ; now we have Christian marriage, 
and our family ties are respected. When I 
came here, infanticide was enforced, and all 
children were drowned outside the reef when 
there were more than two in a family. That 
cruel custom has been abandoned, and the 
necessity for it no longer exists.” 

Such were 
some of the very 
suggestive and 
impressive con- 
trasts urged in 
that memorable 
address. Such 
a review might 
well have filled 
any heart with 
devout thanks- 
giving, and in- 
spire to larger 
and truer efforts 
to make so bene- 
ficent a religion 
an effective re- 
generative force 
forall menevery- 
where. 

Such a con- 
trasted condition 
of things might 
be equally en- 
forced in regard 
to every part of 
the Polynesian 
section of the 
South Pacific. 

Quite univer- 
sal is the belief 
in ghosts, i.e., the 
disembodied 
spirits of de- 
parted men and 
women. Both in Melanesia and in Polynesia, 
whether the people have embraced Chris- 
tianity or not, the belief prevails. These 
spirits are believed to occasion a good deal 
of trouble to the living in various ways. 
Not long ago, a young man who had come 
to me for preparatory training previous to 
entering our Training Institution at Malua, 
died after a few days’ illness. His home 
being on a distant island, I was obliged to 
take upon myself the last rites, which the 
young man’s relatives should have performed. 
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Institution who had had 
occasion to fine the young 
man fora breach of dis- 
ciplinary regulations, came 
to me in evident distress 
of mind. He assured me 
that the deceased had ap- 
peared to him clearly and 
distinctly, standing in the 
door of his cottage, and 
that he could not rest 
until he had come to tell 
me of the circumstances 
under which the fine was 
inflicted, about which the 
young man had, at the 
time, complained. And 
the cases of possession, 
which until recently were 
common in Samoa, were 
all distinctly traceable to 
the belief of the living in 
the power of the spirit of 
a deceased relative or an- 
eestor to take possession 
of the living. 

A dead body was ex- 
humed after the late war 
that it might be removed 
to the ancestral village to 
be buried. Those who 
exhumed the body were 
observed to spread a sheet 
on the ground and then 
to wait anxiously over the 
grave until the spirit of 
the departed, which ho- 











A South-Sea Island Village, 


I sent a messenger to summon the friends of 
the deceased, but they could not arrive until 
long after the sad event. 

The widowed mother of the young man 
and other near relatives visited me after the 
lapse of a few weeks, bringing presents of 
various kinds of native cloth and other things 
specially manufactured and bearing the name 
of the deceased. I was distressed at the 
warmth of the gratitude and the evident 
value of the presents which were forced 
upon me, until an old and trusted Samoan 
friend assured me that only thus could 
the relatives of the deceased make known 
to his spirit that these were the tokens 
of their affection for him and their last 
offices on his behalf. In connection with 
the same event one of the monitors of the 


vered over the old grave, 
taking possession of an 
insect, should alight on 
the sheet, when it was 
imprisoned and taken to the new-made 
grave. 

In the Ellice and neighbouring groups 
there were many pathetic evidences of the 
deep-rooted conviction that, in death, the 
departed had powers they could not exert 
whilst alive. On the death of a child its 
body remained unburied until some aged 
person died to keep it company in the grave. 

On some islands four gods were believed 
to rule on earth, who strove by persuasion 
to induce the souls of men who died to 
remain with them on earth, but if persuasion 
failed they sent them to the abode of de- 
parted spirits. The soul went to heaven, 
but had power to return and frighten and 
cause the death of the living. On this 
account it was held necessary to dust and 
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Native Chief, 


preserve with utmost care the skulls of 
the departed, because their spirits were 
ever on the alert to punish any slight or 
neglect. Such beliefs linger in places so 
long under Christian teaching as Samoa, 
and they prevail all over the Pacific, 
where the people are still unenlightened. 
In Melanesia they seem to form the body 
of the religious ideas of the peoples still 
living in heathenism.* 

In nearly all the groups of the eastern 
section of the South Pacific and through- 
out Melanesia, cannibalism prevailed. But 
in Samoa and in one of the islands of the 
Hervey group it had been abolished before 
the introduction of Ohristianity. In the 
islands closely connected with Samoa by 
descent cannibalism does not appear to 
have existed. In one, thieves were 
punished with death and their bodies 
eaten, but only then was cannibalism 
practised. Probably, the introduction of 
Christianity saved those islands, as well 
as Samoa, from lapsing into the condition 
in which the rest of the South Pacific was 
found to be in regard to this practice. 
In Samoa the traditions seem to point to 

* The reader is referred for a full and most able treat- 


ment of the subject to the Rev. Dr. Codrington’s ‘‘ Me- 
lanesian Studies’’ (Frowde), 








the fact that the revolting custom was 
connected, in the first instance, with the 
ancient solar worship. An ancestor of the 
present king of Samoa acquired the name 
of Malietoa the fierce, from his cruel dis- 
position and his fondness for human flesh. 
Since his day there seems to have been no 
recurrence to a practice viewed with un 
mitigated abhorrence by all Samoans. 

It is a curious instance of the way in 


- which old customs are handed down and 


live in symbolic forms, that the ceremony 
at the present day which is accepted as 
humiliation and atonement sufficient to 
prevent bloodshed, has significance only 
in view of the fact that an enemy might 
in olden time be cooked and eaten. A 
chief, or headman, of a tribe will give or 
receive sticks (symbolic of fuel) and stones 
(symbolic of the oven to be prepared for 
the victim) as an apology for an offence 
which in former times meant war. 

The peep afforded by the artist’s sketches 
into the home of the “ untutored savage” 
chould remind us of the obligations resting 
upon all to help by highest, holiest service 
to make the Great All-Father known to 
all His children, 


Characteristic Type of Head. 








THE GAINS OF CHEERFULNESS. 
By JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 


ERVE God and be cheerful” 
was the sensible motto of 
John Hacket, the learned 
and quaint chaplain of King 
James the First, the Bishop 
of Lichfield in the troublou’ 
days of King Charles, and 

still renowned as the author of a life, rich in 

curious information, of John Williams, Arch- 
bishop of York. He could scarcely have had 

a better rule of living at any time, but amid 

the violent strife and incessant change of the 

Civil Wars it was peculiarly appropriate, and 

must have been specially helpful. Cheerful- 

ness would lighten his burdens and advance 
his work to its full efficiency. ‘“ Work,” says 

Coleridge, “ without hope cannot live”; and 

surely work for suffering men in times of 

suffering will not live to noblest issues with- 
out a buoyant and heroic cheerfulness. 
God’s service is perfect freedom, and to 
willing and honest hearts it is also perfect 
pleasure. Work faithfully done for the love 
of God and of souls can never fail of its 
reward. It is itself a spring of cheerfulness 
that never runs dry ; a tree of gladness that 
bears fruit all the year round. We work 
for the joyful God, and are messengers to 
men of His overflowing gladness, ordained, 
anointed, and qualified by His Spirit. We 
work with Him and partake of His nature ; 
and the more we work the larger is our joy; 
and the greater our joy, the more acceptable 
the sacrifice of labour we present to Him. 

“The joy of the Lord is our strength.” 
Never, therefore, should the two branches 

of this brief law be kept apart. They have 

one trunk and one root. Serve God, but be 
cheerful about it. Be cheerful, but do not 
keep your good cheer to yourself. Dispense 
it to others. Comfort the afflicted with the 
consolations wherewith you are comforted of 

God. Christian service is not efficient with- 

out cheerfulness. Cheerfulness lacks authen- 

tic warrant without service. As God causes 
the delicate and fragile twigs to grow on the 
strong, gnarled, and knotted bough, so has 

He put these two precepts together, and to 

separate them is to make perpetual winter 

in a garden where summer foliage and fruit 
should always abound. As the beauty is 
united with the fragrance of the rose; the 
light with the heat of the sun; the ruddy 
cheek, nimble step, and merry laugh, with 





the exhaustless energy of the young; the 
perfect strength with the gentle grace of the 
Son of God; so spiritual work should be 
allied with cheerfulness by bonds that can- 
not be broken. Whoso serves not God in 
the service of His children has no right 
to a glad and sunny life; and whoso works 
for Him in a prison of gloom reared by his 
own hands bars out the light that would 
transfigure everything to its own brightness, 
and fill him with an ever-strengthening 
joy. 

No trait of character is more attractive 
than cheerfulness. Other virtues are more 
solid and substantial, but there is not one 
with wider range, more subtle and pene- 
trating influence, or richer results. It is an 
additional grace to womanly tenderness, and 
supplies the requisite sweetness to manly 
strength. It is a chief fascination in light- 
hearted youth, and it sits as a serene and 
soothing charm on the countenance of age. 
Wisdom is more welcome when it wears this 
radiant garb, and genius more mighty when 
it speaks in this buoyant language. Not 
even devotion can well dispense with its 
presence, and the severest sanctity is a thou- 
sand-fold more divine as well as human when 
it brilliantly reflects the mirth of the “happy 
God.” 

Cheerfulness is never out of place. Home 
joys luxuriate in its smile like plants in 
tropical climes, and social life revels in its 
effusions. Parents feel younger as they see 
it in their children, and children leap with 
gladness as they recognise its welcome in a 
father’s word and a mother's caress. Afflic- 
tion itself is encircled with a halo of glory 
when borne with a spirit of placid resigna- 
tion, and the tears of sorrow twinkle like 
stars when lit up with the radiance of a joy- 
ful hope. Care takes to itself wings and 
flies away as it sees “delight in the Lord” 
offering its stores of satisfaction to the heart, 
and piety becomes more purifying and 
ennobling as it rises from peace on through 
tribulation and patience up to “joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have received the reconciliation” of all our 
discords and the perfecting of all our peace. 
Three sights on earth transport us with 
their pleasures—the exuberant, innocent 
mirth of a child prattling of God and His 
home, as if it had just come from a seat 
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THE GAINS OF CHEERFULNESS. 


beside His throne; the serene and subdued 
gladness of an aged saint already within 
hearing of the music of heaven, and eagerly 
listening to the angel-harpers while waiting 
with patient expectation the coming of the 
Lord; and last, but not least, the ever- 
brightening cheerfulness of a worker for God 
who pours out of his well-stored heart the 
treasures of sympathy, prayer, and enthu- 
siasm for the enriching of all who need. 

I once heard a friend say, “ ‘The brightest 
face I know belongs to one who is an hourly 
sufferer, who has not risen unaided from her 
bed for eleven years, and yet is so pleasant 
a companion that her nephews and nieces 
would grieve over nothing so much as wound- 
ing her ; and has such a beautiful unselfish- 
ness and eager consideration for others, that 
her life is like the course of a refreshing 
stream, or the bright and jubilant march of 
the strong and life-giving sun.” 

I do not cite this as rare. It is not. Such 
patient cheerfulness and holy serenity are 
natural to the paradise of grace. The 
Heavenly Husbandman knows how to pro- 
duce clusters of rich and ripe grapes on the 
branches of the Living Vine. 

Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, writes of a saintly 
sister the following words: “ Through 
disease she was confined to a crib for twenty 
years”—think of it, “twenty” long years!— 
“and never once could she change her pos- 
ture for all that time. And yet I never saw 
a more perfect instance of the spirit of power 


and love out of a sound mind. Intense love,’ 


almost to the annihilation of selfishness ; a 
daily martyrdom for twenty years, during 
which she adhered to her early-formed re- 
solution of never talking about herself: 
thoughtful about the very pins and ribbons 
of my wife’s dress, about the making of a 
doll’s cap for a child—but of herself, save as 
regarded her improving of all goodness, 
wholly thoughtless; enjoying everything 
lovely, graceful, beautiful, high-minded, 
whether in God’s works or man’s, with 
keenest relish; inheriting the earth to the 
very fulness of the promise ; and preserved 
through the very valley of the shadow of 
death from all fear, or impatience, or from 
every cloud of impaired reason which might 
mar the beauty of Christ’s Spirit’s glorious 
work. May God grant that I might come 
but within one hundred degrees of her place 
in glory!” 

Such fruit as that only grows on God’s 
trees, and after much careful, loving, and 
patient husbandry. It is not any chance 
garden that will yield a patience that is 
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never ruffled, a serenity that is rarely 
clouded, a forgetfulness of self always bright 
and fresh, a solicitude for others deep and 
full and steady, notwithstanding paroxysms 
of pain, or years of enforced privation. No; 
it is only under the gracious and loving dis- 
cipline of our Heavenly Father that such 
beautiful and divine strength is drawn out 
of such utter weakness. 

As a pioneer in serving the Lord, cheer- 
fulness is most efficient, preparing the way 
to minds that otherwise would not open, 
just as the morning sun coaxes the flower to 
unfold its leaves, and receive his blessing in 
its very heart. As a servant, such is its 
success, that it often eclipses the glory of its 
master, and steals unwittingly the praise 
which is justly due to him. More credit is 
sometimes given to it than is due; but yet 
we cannot part with its aid without seriously 
injuring the usefulness of our service. The 
pastor whose spirit is bathed with the joy of 
the Lord is better able to lead the people to 
pastures fresh and new, and will not infre- 
quently discover paths of righteousness that 
unbending genius cannot see. His themes 
will be sunny, his tones buoyant, his counsels 
bracing, and even his warnings will more 
certainly create true penitence and healthy 
fear. The ministry of T. T. Lynch was that 
of a “sufferer,” a constant sufferer, and yet 
it was exceptionally rich in “strong conso- 
lations ” ; for he, notwithstanding his pains, 
was one of the most cheerful-hearted men. 
With the rare beauty of his thought, he 
described himself as having a “ bird’s heart 
without the bird’s wings.” He could sing 
although he could not fly. His powerful, 
agile spirit triumphed over .sufferings, and 
his victories were ministrations of gladness 
to his friends. 

The Sunday-school teacher will fare very ill 
if he does not meet the glad hearts of his 
children with a frank, full, and genial re- 
sponse ; for the nearest way to the soul of a 
child is through its love of brightness, beauty 
and life. And who shall visit the sick, if 
not such as can speak comfortable words, 
and pour the balm of Christian sympathy 
into wounded hearts without stint? We 
must be cheerful if we would do good. 

No one can tell the amount of good a 
cheerful Christian does. He fills the atmo- 
sphere with vitalizing power, and you can 
no more trace his influence in all its far- 
extending results than you can follow out in 
all its consequences the shining of the sun for 
a single day. As the air of mountain heights 
braces the wearied traveller, and makes him 
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forget his burdens, so the goodly fellowship 
of the glad strips us of the dark robe of 
despondency, gives the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness. We feel that there are exhila- 
rating currents of life about us, and confess 
that we are made happy in spite of our- 
selves. Cheerful men “carry blessings of 
which they are themselves as unconscious as 
the lamp is of its shining. They move on 
human life as stars move on dark seas to 
bewildered mariners, as the sun wheels along, 
bringing all the seasons with him from the 
south.” They shine— 


“With rays of love divine 

Through darkest nooks of this dull earth, 

Pouring, in stormy times, their glow of ‘ quiet mirth.’” 

It is said there are Christians of a very 
gloomy order, who never join in the festivi- 
ties of the soul, but keep one long fast, whose 
very songs describe this life as ‘‘a waste, 
howling wilderness,” and who tell God in 
their prayers “there is nothing worth living 
for.” We are unwilling to believe in the 
existence of such disciples of the rest-bring- 
ing Redeemer. We can hardly think it 
possible that the children of light find plea- 
sure in the darkness of discontent, cultivate 
moroseness till it thickens into habit, are 
happiest when bitterly sarcastic or severely 
snappish, and move about amongst friends 
like irritated wasps in a group of romping 
children. Still, as the smallest insect belongs 
to the animal kingdom, however slight its 
power and growth, so these unhappy men, 
who never look out of eyes twinkling with 
good cheer, may, after all, be disciples of 
Him who came that our joy might be full. 
Would that they knew how much they lose 
by their settled gloom! Even selfishness 
might tempt them to ‘‘be cheerful.” “A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” 
That is a faithful saying, and everybody 
believes it. It is a universal creed. Cheer- 
fulness is health—bodily, mental and spiri- 
tual. It aids the work of the physician in 
the fight with disease like the arrival of a 
new army to a general who is driven back 
by the enemy. It is a fine tonic, and creates 
appetite, and makes “ good digestion wait on 
appetite.” 

It accelerates and perfects the work of 
the student; and it restores the soul and 
leads it in the paths of righteousness. “ All 
the days of the afflicted are evil; but he 
that is of a cheerful heart hath a continual 
feast.” “ A laugh,” says Charles Lamb, “is 
worth a hundred groans in any state of the 
market.” Dr. Johnson writes, “A habit of 
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looking at the best side of everything is far 
better than a thousand pounds a year.” 


“ Laughter—’tis the poor man’s plaster. 
Covering up each dire disaster.” 


Nor does it only heal. It helps a man to 
make the best and most of himself in every 
one of his manifold relations. It develops 
force, purifies vision, and produces an excite- 
ment that is healthy and stimulating. The 
soul enlarges and expands under the influ- 
ence of joy, as bodies do from heat. Not 
only does it lift the burden from the heart 
and conscience so that the whole man moves 
freely, and with little or no friction, but it 
gives flexibility and suppleness to our ener- 
gies. It gives spring to our nature. We 
can bear higher tension. Loftier degrees of 
power are called into play, and greater 
mental and spiritual force is exerted. Howard 
never could have done his work without 
such a companion. Paul found in his re- 
joicing heart solace and strength. Men 
never reach their best till they have mastered 
the whole gamut of joy, from the lowest 
note of cheerfulness to the highest of rap- 
ture. Till then there will be voiceless forces 
within them. “Godliness, with content- 
ment, is great gain,” not without it. As 
some men do business without obtaining a 
fiftieth part of the profit gained by others, 
so some Christians may be godly and cheer- 
less, and never “nett” the “great gains” 
that flow from a joyful piety. 

But it must never be forgotten that it is 
“the merry heart that maketh the cheerful 
countenance.” ‘We receive our features 
but we make our faces.” Inward habits leave 
their mark on the outward man. We are as 
we think, and feel, and do. “ Do not think,” 
says Bishop Steere, “ that what your thoughts 
dwell upon is of no matter, your thoughts are 
making you. We are two men each of us— 
what is seen and what is not seen. But the 
unseen is the maker of the other.” Care writes 
its wrinkles on the brow. Joy brightens 
the face with its light. If the hand of the 
smith is horny, so the hardened heart of the 
covetous puts wintry coldness into the gaze, 
and cheerfulness of soul makes its contagious- 
ness felt through the soft and inviting tones 
of the voice, “the harvest of a quiet eye,” 
and the radiance of the face. 

Thus life is for evermore from inward to 
outward, and therefore sin, which is the death 
of joy and good cheer, must be cast out, and 
the free, glad, and inspiring life of the sons of 
God fill and flood the soul. So God having 
raised up His Son Jesus sends Him to bless us 
in turning every one of us from his iniquities. 
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From the picture by} 


[Ralph Peacock. 


VICTORY! 


HERE never was a battle won 
But was a battle lost ; 
And the wild shouts at set of sun 
By loneliest cries are crossed ; 
The widow wailing for her dead, 
That will not soon be comforted. 


For when the city’s sack is come 
The spoils the victors’ are ; 
But oh, and woe for them at home 
That hear the ncise afar ! 
And bar the door, while shield and sword 
They take against the invading horde ! 


Bravely he fought for wife and son, 
And for his own hearthstone ; 
But now his fighting is all done, 
All lest that was his own ; 
And while his strong limbs pinioned are, 
Still his undaunted eyes look war. 


XXII-- 3 


He sees his desecrated hearth, 
His altars slashed with steel, 
Before the victor of the North 
His little dear one kneel, 
Praying his life ; his lips grow pale, 
Though death nor fear could make him quail. 


“ Mercy !” the victor cries, and lays 
A great hand on her head. 

But for her sake her lord would pray, 
Torture and death instead. 

Bitter is battle’s loss and gain 

For heathen or for Christian men, 


The holiest battle ever was 
Was ended on a tree. 
Oh, sad King dying on the cross! 
Oh, mournful victory !— 
Whereof the slain were death and sin— 
When will the reign of love begin ? 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 











TENNYSON AS THE RELIGIOUS EXPONENT OF HIS: AGE. 
By JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


Me > 
Ri aca death of a great man is not 
4 yan opportunity for any at- 
2 


tempt at estimating his rank 
in the hierarchy of genius. 
4 We cut ourselves off from 
the intellectual sympathy of 
posterity if we formulate as 
co criticism the admiration which 
H blends with a sense of bereavement ; 
we hurt the instincts of natural rever- 
ence and piety if we mark out limits for that 
admiration. But the critic may give voice 
to considerations arising at such a moment 
as the present without any inevitable jar 
either to natural emotion or intellectual 
sobriety. As an exponent of his age, the 
poet never speaks so clearly as in his 
sudden silence. To catch the full mean- 
ing of that expressive blank, to gather up 
the lessons of the past in recalling music 
hardly hushed—this is an endeavour satisfy- 
ing at once the instincts of intellectual dis- 
crimination and of reverent affection in that 
solemn pause during which a nation lingers 
by a grave. 

Especially is such an endeavour suitable 
to the funeral hour of the great poet we have 
lost. There is something peculiarly reveal- 
ing in the sudden cessation of music inter- 
woven with the memories of more than one 
generation. And what is music in him, has 
been aspiration, or memory, or tender yearn- 
ings in the cultivated and refined England 
of an age which has but just passed away ; 
he gives a voice to the elevated catholic 
sentiment of that age, he does not attempt 
to answer its perplexities or resolve its dis- 
cords. He mirrors its scepticism more faintly 
than its belief, but he gives a voice to both. 
“Tn Memoriam” brings about us the atmo- 
sphere of the past more distinctly than any 
poem equally familiar to the ears of ordinary 
readers in our day, it is a past close to us; 
but the chasm which separates us from it is 
as deep as it is narrow. It assumes anxieties, 
wishes, fears, which may survive here and 
there among individuals, but have long ceased 
to be, as they obviously were when it was 
written, the sentiments of average people, 
accepted as the right thing even when they 
were not echoed with any strong individual 
feeling. In reviewing the natural background 
of his verse we find ourselves amid the moral 
scenery of a vanished world. 






Our meaning will be apparent to the reader 
who will compare our late Laureate with 
any possible successor. Whoever was to be 
chosen for the post must belong, not only 
to a different order of genius—-we are not 
considering the question from that point of 
view—but to a different world of thought. 
When Tennyson succeeded Wordsworth there 
was a great change, no doubt; any two men 
of genius are very different, but there was 
no break in the continuity of tradition. As 
far as thought goes, Wordsworth might have 
written “In Memoriam,” and Tennyson might 
have written the “Ode to Duty.” Both 
these great poets belong to a stage in the 
evolution of our spiritual growth marked, 
on the one hand, by the great upheaval of 
the French Revolution ; on the other, by that 
more complex change, hardly yet accom- 
plished, which has substituted for the ideal 
of a national belief, accepted by all who 
could not see that it was false, that of a per- 
sonal conviction, rejected by all who cannot 
see that it is true. The ordinary well-mean- 
ing man of the world felt, in the past, that 
England had a religion, that as an English- 
man he had a share in it. He might respond 
heartily to its claims, he might give it a cool 
assent as something rather tedious though 
necessary, but he gave his adhesion to it as a 
part of the general scheme of things adhesion 
to which was part of his loyalty as member 
of the English nation. Such an adhesion 
involves a touch of something that might 
be called conventional, but no mistake is 
greater than that which confuses this kind 
of conventionality with insincerity. It 
belongs to a corporate life and lacks the 
impress of idiosyncrasy, such as distin- 
guishes every line of the poet who divided 
with Tennyson the contemporary fame of 
English poetry; but it is not, therefore, 
an expression tainted with anything un- 
real. Of course, while a national faith is 
a living influence, it will be the object of 
simulated loyalty, shading away from the 
vague externalism of those who echo the 
creeds of the Church with a mere general 
concession that this is the right way of 
thinking if one thinks at all on these matters, 
into interested pretence and definite hypo- 
crisy. It is impossible for a nation to set 
its stamp on belief and not make some hypo- 
crites, for a national stamp of belief marks 
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out the interests of all connected with educa- 
tion, and with many other lines of important 
activity. But to suppose insincerity begins 
where a definite personal conviction ends is 
to ignore some of the strongest and purest 
influences of a national life. The spirit that 
accepts the religion of the past because it 
has been the religion of those who have made 
England what she is, may, perhaps, stand as 
an example rather of faith in man than of 
faith in God, but it is impossible to separate 
the two things. To trust the sense of a 
national bond, the impulse which makes us 
loyal to our country—this is, in effect, to 
trust the wisdom of One who has made us. 
We do not mean to say that the sixty 
years which ended with the middle of this 
century were barren of protests against the 
traditional faith of England. But such pro- 
tests were an inverted tribute to the faith 
they would destroy ; they would lose all their 
meaning with their conscious audacity. They 
testified to the existence of a National Church 
as a great reality, embodying the spirit alike 
of the most devout, and of persons who, sud- 
denly thrown on a desert island, might not 
have felt that they had any religion at all. 
And such a religion is not merely what we 
understand by a religion, in a narrow sense. 
It embraces a view of life as a whole, and 
modifies all conduct, except that which is 
subject to very strong temptation, or that 
which, on the other hand, appears too trivial 
to be brought under the control of the will. 
It is very difficult to speak of the passing 
away of such a view of life without repre- 
senting the change as either a loss or a gain. 
It is easy to paint the loss as the materialis- 
ing of all interests, the degradation of poli- 
tics, the secularisation of all that needs a 
spring of reverence. And then, again, it is 
easy to paint the gain as a grand accession to 
sincerity, as a sweeping away of cobwebs 
that may reveal jewels, as a discarding of all 
conventional assent that may prepare the 
way for a vivid personal adhesion. Either 
view may be true, or both may be true to a 
certain extent—what we would urge now is, 
that the change capable of interpretations so 
different is great, and that Tennyson belongs 
to its further side. Read the “Two Voices,” 
read the “ Vision of Sin ”—read, above all, 
“In Memoriam,” and you hear a voice from 
that past which accepted, as part of its natural 
inheritance, a certain view of the relations 
of God and man, and felt in the background 
of all its thought large conceptions, breath- 
ing the solemnity of quiet awe, even on those 
who took no cognisance of their presence. 
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To this spirit all the poets of the first half 
of our century bear some kind of witness. 
Shelley—the poet who most resolutely op- 
poses it—brings it the tribute of consciously 
audacious protest ; Byron shows in his revolt 
the indignation of an inverted loyalty ; Scott 
gives us that loyalty in its most childlike 
simplicity ; Wordsworth and Coleridge ex- 
press it as it is strengthened and explained 
by a recoil from its opposite. Tennyson is 
the youngest of the group, and the accident 
that he has lived into a different age may 
seem to detach him from it, but if we listen 
to the echoes of the voice just hushed, we 
shall feel that it belongs to that choir, and 
melts into melodies that come to our ears 
like the sound of bells across water—sweet- 
ened but not dimmed by their distance. 
Think only of the mest familiar quotations 
that arise to the mind in recalling him— 


** There lies more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


That is an address to the past. It is “ honest 
doubt” which is now enthroned in the place 
of orthodoxy, which runs into conventional 
expression, which moulds the anticipations 
of ordinary cultivated intercourse, and finally 
has its own cant first as orthodoxy had. 
** Honest doubt,” formulated as experimental 
science, now receives just that unthinking 
assent which orthodoxy used to receive ; and 
while in the nature of things it cannot suc- 
ceed to orthodoxy as a national creed, its aim 
is wider; the new orthodoxy is cosmopo- 
litan. Herein we trace the separateness of 
our poet. Tennyson is essentially the Eng- 
lish singer. He sings of England as Virgil 
of Italy, or Scott of Scotland. Its dewy 
freshness breathes in all his descriptions, its 
earliest legends have gained a perennial dis- 
tinctness from his lucid and stately anti- 
quarianism, its heroic history is echoed in 
his sonorous verse. And its religious faith 
impresses his verse more deeply than that of 
any poet, except those who are distinctly eccle- 
siastical. “In Memoriam ” contains many a 
line which, taken alone, you might mistake 
for one of Keble’s. It would be impossible 
to ascribe to Keble any verse of that or any 
other poem of Tennyson’s, but the reminis- 
cence suggested by fragmentary expressions 
marks a date. Any reader who will mark 
only each reference to the three Christmases 
included in the range of the poem, will 
readily apprehend the change we would in- 
dicate. A poet of our own time, repeating 
these words, would mean by them something 
different from what Tennyson meant. We 
would not fora moment suggest that such 
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expressions as the “sinless years that passed 
beneath the Syrian blue” are not absolutely 
sincere, or that absolute sincerity in such an 
expression can involve anything less than 
deep conviction. But read such verses as 
follow, and consider how different their effect 
now and when they were written, more than 
forty years ago. 


* And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought ; 


Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef.” 


If we read those verses in any poem just 
published, we should understand them to 
convey a strong individual belief, formed 
in the face of influences to a certain sense 
adverse, tested by criticism, ready if needful 
for assertion against attack. Forty years 
ago they were the echo of a_ national 
faith. They sound in Tennysonian verse 
as some voice of exceptional strength and 
sweetness in a choir, raised above its fellows 
but sounding in unison with them, The 
singer now must find his own music. His 
company has vanished. 

But in Tennyson, as in every poet who 
interprets his age, there is an element of 
prophecy. His readers pass from lines that 
breathe the spirit of Keble, to lines that 
suggest the influence of Herbert Spencer. 
“In Memoriam ” breathes a strong waft of 
influence from the coming age. There are 
passages which we might date much later 
than 1849 if we judged from their bearing 
on the development of thought. A friend 
once showed Harriet Martineau a passage 
apparently inspired by a recoil from the 
doctrine of her “ Letters on Man’s Nature 
and Development.” It is not a book that is 
remembered now, or that made much impres- 
sion at the time, but it may be regarded as a 
milestone, marking our advance towards that 
spirit of materialistic science which was do- 
minant in the third quarter of our century. 
Tennyson’s reference to “magnetic mock- 
eries ” shows his alertness to trace the new 
influence. His promptness to mark the rise 
of the new spirit marks his antagonism to it ; 
but it is not an antagonism leading to any 
touch of misrepresentation. The opponent 
is discerned through the clear atmosphere of 
still and imaginative contemplation, and no 
poet has ever more reverently opened the 
door to the conceptions of science than he 
who sought to assign them a lower place in 
the hierarchy of thought than that claimed 
for them by their expositors. Note the bold 


incoherence, as of a hurried passage between 
vast and remote conceptions, discernible in 
the following lines :— 
“Who loves not Knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty! May she mix 


With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 
* But on her forehead sits a fire: 
She sets her forward countenance. 
And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 


*“ Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain— 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 


“Of Demons? fiery hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first.” 

Yet the whole poem is penetrated by the 
influence of scientific ideas not generally 
received when it was written. Take only 
such an extract as the following :— 

“T, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 


And finding that of fifty seeds 
Ehe often brings but one to bear.” 


Or this from the following page :— 


«Thou makest thine appeal to me: 
I bring to life, I bring to death: 
The spirit does but mean the breath: 
I know no more!’ And he, shall he, 
Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


** Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 


“ Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled fur the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or seal’d within the iron hills? 


“No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him.” 


Who would not think that those verses were 
inspired by the “ Origin of Species”? But 
eight years had to elapse when they were 
published, before the work of Darwin was 
given to the world. The poet, whom on one 
side we discern as a survivor from a group 
long passed away, may be claimed, on the 
other hand, as a prophet of the scientific 
ideas of his old age. It is the privilege of 
genius thus to blend the glow of the twilight 
and the dawn. 

It is not too much to say that wherever 
an echo of the faith of England be possible, 
we hear it in the verse of Tennyson. He is 
pre-eminently the English poet. It is not 
the Syrian blue, but the soft gleamy grey of 
our own land, which arches above us as we 
read. The shadows of some old church 
tower falls across the daisied graves, moss- 
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grown epitaphs are before our eyes, the 
church door stands open, from within the 
swell of an orzan falls upon the ear, blend- 
ing, perhaps, with the song of a thrush and 
not more arresting to the attention, but still 
giving thought its keynote and modulating 
all feeling to a sweet dim reverence. Take 
this little sketch from “The Two Voices :”— 
“ On to God’s house the people prest ; 


Passing the ploce where each must rest, 
Each enter’d like a welcome guest. 


* One walked between his wife and chil.1, 
With measured footfall, firm and mild, 
And now and then he gravely smiled. 


“The prudent partner of his blood 
Lean’d on him, faithful, gentle, good, 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. 


“ And in their double love secure, 
The little maiden walk’d demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure.” 

There is a picture that might serve as an 
illustration of the “Lyra Innocentium.” It 
differs from the verse of Keble not so much 
in its sentiment as in the implied background 
of unspoken sympathies. It is the faith of 
an Englishman instead of a Churchman. 

* And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips, is all he said.” 

Who could write that to whom the rituai 
of the English Church lacked a deep sanc- 
tity? Yet Tennyson’s tribute to “ honest 
doubt” conveys quite as characteristic an 
expression of his individual feeling. Doubt 
is present as the discord half resolved as we 
listen to it, the necessary background to 
trust. 

“ We have but faith, we cannot know. 

For knowledge is of things we see.” 

There is the expression of pious feeling at a 
particular date, turned to poetry by perfec- 
tion of expressicn, but not otherwise dif- 
ferentiated by any intellectual addition to 
the religious sentiment of ordinary educated 
persons, cognisant of theories of evolution, 
and reminiscent of the teaching of the past. 

That poem generally accepted as his best 
title to perennial fame is less a record of 
an historic or legendary tradition than of 
a national faith, The mystic Camelot, 
which glimmers through the “Idylls of the 
King,” recalls the Garden of Eden. We 
retrace the same descent from a mysterious 
height of purity and sinlessness, lost through 
surrender to temptation. We meet the ser- 
pent there, and we find another Eve. The 
atmosphere glows with a reverence almost 
biblical in its solemnity. All the utterances 
of Arthur deepen into exhortation. There 
is nothing merely dramatic in any word from 
him. He is, though entirely without the 
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tedium we associate with the word, implicitly 
a preacher. He truly describes himself as— 
‘‘ the first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood errant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, their Head 
To that fair order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men 
To serve as model for the mighty world.” 
Every utterance from him is in keeping with 
this proud keynote, and the response which 
Guinevere only gathers heart to make when 
he is out of hearing is almost a prayer :— 
s¢ And b’essed be the king who hath forgiven 
My wickedness to him, and left me hope 
That in my own heart I can live down sin, 
And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 
Before high God. Ah, great and gentle lord, 
Who wast, as is the conscience of a saint 
Amid his warring senses, to thy knights— 
To whom my false voluptuous pride, that took 
Full easily all impressions from below, 
Would not look up, or half despised the height 
To which I would not or I could not climb— 
I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light — 
I yearn’d for light and colour, which I found 
In Lancelot—now I see thee what thou art, 
Thou are the highest and most human too, 
Not Lancelot, nor another.” 

Such an address surely sets its object very 
near that ideal of humanity which is also 
more than human. But far from impairing 
our reverence for that unique Ideal, we be- 
lieve that such pictures as the spotless king, 
both represent and strengthen that which is 
deepest and that which is purest in Chris- 
tianity. If the words with which the last 
quotation concludes can, in their strict mean- 
ing, be addressed only to one Son of Man, 
they have their secondary truth in reference 
to every heroic, every saintly life. Every 
claim on the faculty of human reverence 
prepares its ascent into a region where it 
meets the supra-human. None who have 
felt the uplifting and assimilating power of 
loyalty to the highest they have known, will 
believe that, having conducted man to the 
utmost heights of human endeavour, this 
elevating influence is then exchanged for a 
hopelessly downward gaze. Wherever a 
human object stirs the ardour of human 
loyalty, there an upward movement is begun 
which human loyalty will not ultimately 
satisfy. All verse, all thought, which pulsates 
with awe for an ideal, leads towards Christ, 
even if it have no initial direction towards 
Him ; even if it seem to be turned in a 
direction opposite to that which leads to 
Him. It is only that spirit which opposes 
reverence itself, which maps out human aims 
on the level of a purely rational estimate, 
and quenches aspiration in the criticism of 
the mere intellect, that we must recognise 
as inherently opposed to Christian feeling. 
To paint an Arthur is to suggest a Christ. 
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It is in this reflection of the highest faith 
of humanity on the traditions of a nation— 
this prismatic rendering, as it were, of the 
pure white ray of Christian reverence into 
brilliant colouring—that we recognise the 
most characteristic, as well as the most 
elaborate, achievement of the poet of Vic- 
torian England. It is possible, no doubt, 
to follow the “Idylls” as. a mere series of 
lovely pictures or sequence of well-ordered 
narrative, but we conceive that those who 
thus read them miss more than half their 
meaning. ‘To them that are without these 
things are done in parables.” The rain- 
bow passes again into the sunbeam. We 
feel as we turn the page that the knights of 
the Round Table, the quest of the Holy 
Grail, the sin of Guinevere, the fate of 
Arthur, all are but an English version of 
truths only possible to set forth in some such 
web of human hopes and fears, but belong- 
ing in themselves to that world where hu- 
manity discovers itself to be a fragment of 
some larger whole. 

It may be that Tennyson belongs to the 
past in a deeper sense than that he died 
in the fulness of years and gave us his 
most elaborate effort a generation ago. We 
may believe that he who wrote and we 
who read came at the end of an age; that 
the eternal truths which we have known as 
Christianity may to our children clothe 
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themselves in new forms, and meet humanity 
on new paths. Something of this, indeed, 
we must believe. The faith of a nation is 
not the faith of the past as distinguished 
from the faith of the future. Where there 
is life there is growth, though there is not 
necessarily health. But we cannot bid fare- 
well to any form of conviction without a 
sense of bereavement ; without such a sense 
we could not welcome its successor. That 
the passing away of a form of national faith 
is a loss we can hardly imagine any one 
denying, except those for whom the word 
faith has no meaning but that of belief on 
insufficient evidence, and for such an one the 
new form of faith will be as little valuable 
as the old. The test of a healthy growth in 
all conviction is that it should own its affilia- 
tion with what has preceded it. “I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil,” is the voice 
of every true reformer. The poet who has 
to welcome the spirit of the future, has first 
of all to recognise it as the heir of the past. 
All that is most precious in the transient 
witnesses to the eternal, and the work of 
the poet is at its best when it is confessedly 
incomplete. So may it prepare the firm and 
growing conviction that the guest at the 
eternal banquet, where the spirit of trust 
weds the spirit of knowledge, may for ever 
hail the Master of the feast—‘“ Thou hast 
kept the good wine until now.” 
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——\0T in all the Empire—nay, perhaps, 
not in all the world—is there a 
spot so indicative and significant 
of power and potentialities of 
power as the bit of land which 
history has labelled the “ Isle of Thorns ”— 
verily the “Isle of Thorns” still, from the 
legislative point of view—to wit, the original 
peninsula on which now stand the Palace of 
the Parliament of Britain and the “Collegiate 
Church or Abbey of Saint Peter,” otherwise 
Westminster Abbey. But on the November 
evening appointed for our call upon the Ven- 
erable Archdeacon Farrar, a distinguished 
link with the present-day aspects of both 
institutions, the historic site was a species of 
“Dark Continent.” ‘Foul contagious dark- 
ness” o’erspread the town, and Palace and 





Abbey alike were simply “a black mass in 
the gloom.” “A tower that merged into the 
heavy sky,” as in “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” however, provided us with “Big 
Ben,” as with a beacon-light; and a few 
minutes later our Stanley-like intrepidity 
and acuteness landed us in the snug study 
of the renowned preacher and Jitiérateur at 
No. 17, Dean’s Yard. 

Our conversation is quickly treating of 
social problems as murky as the night with- 
out,—for, be it remembered, Dr. Farrar, as 
befits the rector of one of the largest and 
poorest parishes in London, is the embodi- 
ment of a wide and close experience, and the 
custodian of a valuable fund of special know- 
ledge, in relation to several of the vital 
questions which are agitating the public mind 
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and conscience to-day. But neither 
the Venerable Archdeacon’s tone 
or manner takes gloomy colouring 
from either atmosphere or subject. 
Tall of figure, without any of the 
slimness or gauntness which so 
often distinguishes the tall cleric, 
Dr. Farrar, as he sits back in his 
easy-chair — with his fine head 
scantily thatched with grey hair, 
and broad, benevolent-looking coun- 
tenance, made vividly obvious by 
the reading-lamp disposed on each 
side of his book-holder—and with 
fingers pressed together in apex 
fashion, as a sustaining force in 
equable exposition—gives the im- 
pression of a man strong in know- 
ledge, fervent yet disciplined in 
expectation, cheerfully confident in 
the ultimate outcome of the “slow 
grinding” of the “ Mills of God.” 
In short, the brief “note” of the 
man that we carry away with us 
is the “note” of Placidity—the 
placidity which has its foundations 
laid deep in proof and work and 
faith. His years already count 
over three-score; yet, despite all 
statements to the contrary, his 
health continues robust ; and the world may 
reasonably expect many years of good work 
from him still. 

The adjoining drawing-room, besides being 
the common meeting-ground of Dr. Farrar’s 
large family circle, is a storehouse of elegant 
attractions: here, for example, are the costly 
presents given the Venerable Archdeacon on 
his departure from Harrow and Marlborough, 
of which friendly prudence would forbid 
the mention, except on the supposition that 
the burgling fraternity are not likely to be 
numbered amongst the readers of the SuN- 
DAY MAGAZINE. But beyond all question, 
it is in the library, or study, that Dr. Farrar 
is really “at home.” It isa fine square room, 
with its walls covered with book-cases and 
pictures. Amongst these last our host par- 
ticularly values a copy made by a lady friend 
of.a picture depicting Pope Boniface preach- 
ing the Jubilee of 1300, painted on a pillar 
in the Church of St. John Lateran in the 
Vatican, the copying of this picture being 
seldom permitted. Here, too, are Paul 
Veronese’s “ Presentation to the Virgin,” 
and the “Burning of Savonarola,” by an 
unknown painter; as well as a bas-relief, 
“John the Baptist in the Wilderness,” by 
Thorwaldsen. An original study of “Poppies,” 
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by Dante Rossetti, and Millais’ “ Christ 
Wounded with a Nail in the Carpenter’s 
Shop,” are also on the walls in this room. 
The library, in the literal sense, may not 
be notable for the area it covers, because 
its owner does not love books merely as 
books ; it is, however, a library of familiar 
acquaintances and valued friends. The 
foundation of it is college prizes ; in bulk it 
consists of the volumes which the learned 
owner has found most useful in study or 
beneficial in recreation; and the coping- 
stone, as it were, is created by many in- 
scribed works received as presents from 
distinguished authors. The Venerable Arch- 
deacon has enjoyed the pleasure and advan- 
tage of personal intercourse with a long roll 
of men of public repute and distinction : he 
was, for illustration, on terms of kindly 
intimacy with both Browning and Tennyson. 
His strict sense of the sanctity of private 
relationships prevents him from entertaining 
and enlightening you with his reminiscences; 
but one of the treasures of 17, Dean’s Yard, 
is a collection of autograph letters, received 
from great poets of our period, not a few of 
them conveying original verse, written at 
the request of the Archdeacon, descriptive of 
the painted windows by which the beauty 
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The Archdeacon at his desk. 


and interest of St. Margaret’s Church has 
been so unmistakably enhanced. The Vener- 
able Archdeacon, it goes without saying, was 
asked the inevitable question, ‘Who are 
your own favourite poets ?” “Coleridge and 
Milton, or rather, Milton and Coleridge, and 
in later years Dante ; with, of course, Brown- 
ing and Tennyson,” was the answer. Amidst 
this collection of books, Dr. Farrar’s own 
works make no mean show; for, witnout 
reckoning the innumerable editions of almost 
every one of them, they total up to some 
thirty volumes, By the way, we believe it 
was at the little work-worn desk, with its 
presentation inkstand in bronze, on the centre 
table in front of us, that the book which has 
done more to make the circumstances of the 
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world’s great life real to the 
religious readers of the English- 
speaking world than any other 
book—the “ Life of Christ ”— 
was written, whilst Dr. Farrar 
was head-master of Marl- 
borough College. 

Dr. Farrar now does most of 
his daily work at an upright 
desk, standing close by the 
window. He has one constant 
companion—“ Polly” by name, 
and parrot by profession. ‘“ Polly” is silent 
to-night—asleep ; but during the day she fills 
the réle of good physician. She insists on 
having a little share of her master’s thought, 
and occasionally a perch on his finger, pos- 
sibly from an instinctive sense of the evil of 
all work and no play, even to an Archdeacon. 
She is continually illustrating the health- 
value of innocent laughter, and, thanks to 
“ Polly,” many a melancholy-visaged visitor 
leaves Dean’s Yard with brighter countenance 
and lighter heart. 

No wonder that Dr. Farrar accomplishes 
so much work! His “ working-day” opens 
at half-past eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and does not close until ten o’clock at 
night, when for an hour or so he will give 
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himself up to the novel or book of the hour, 
or other form of recreation. He receives 
at Dean’s Yard his numerous visitors, and 
answers his correspondence—from twenty to 
thirty letters a day, a number of them invi- 
tations to preach or lecture in different 
parts of the country, invitations which 
occasionally meet with acceptance. Much of 
his serious work, however, is done at the 
Athenzeum Club, where, in the library, he is 
secure of the unbroken quiet which might 
be interrupted at home. The Venerable 
Archdeacon is quite aware that his position 
is regarded in some quarters as an enviable 
one: for example, he is assailed in some 
prints as an unconscionable pluralist. Yet 
the value of his post of Archdeacon is only 
£3 a-year; and his Canonry is united, not by 
his own choice, but by Act of Parliament, 
with the office of Rector of the Parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster. The highly interest- 
ing and honourable office of Chaplain to the 
House of Commons is of a purely temporary 
character. But the ecclesiastical loaves and 
fishes have not yet fallen to Dr. Farrar. 
Like Kingsley and Maurice, he has not 
greatly commended himself to the authorities 
who dispose of them. Men may be too 
national and of too marked an intellectual 
individuality to commend themselves for 
such favours. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
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The Chancellor's medal. 


Farrar, after paying for three curates, is left 
with a salary far smaller than that of many 
rectors and most dignitaries, There are three 
livings in his gift which are worth more 
than he himself receives in payment for his 
clerical labour, and as far as mere monetary 
returns for clerical service goes, he has been 
a large loser by coming to the metropolis. 





Present from boys of Harrow School. 


Luckily for the nation, and fer the great 
social problems of the day, there can be little 
question that the work entailed by the super- 
intendence of the parochial affairs of so poor 
a parish as St. Margaret’s, together with the 
responsibilities involved in the holding of a 
Canonry of the Abbey, make Archdeacon 


Farrar’s position the absolute reverse of a 
sinecure, and entitle him to classification 
amongst the hardest-working men in London. 

Dr. Farrar’s literary career has been 
marked by three epochs: first, there was 
the era of school-life stories, beginning in 
1858 with the publication of “ Eric”; 
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secondly, ten years later, the period of edu- 
cational literature, marked principally by 
works on Philology, and the Rules of Greek 
Grammar, which had a wide circulation ; 
and finally, the era of popular religious 
teaching, beginning in 1870 with the publica- 
tion of the Hulsean Lectures on “ Witnesses 
of History to Christ,” and, happily, not yet 
closed. His first book, the wholesome 
“Eric,” strange to relate, was written not on 
impulse, but by request. It is now in its 
forty-second edition, and the author to this 
day receives letters full of gratifying recog- 
nition of the qualities manifested in the 
book. Dr. Farrar regards Fiction as one of 
the most influential and profitable forms of 
education, and in the last few years his pen 
has travelled back to the “primrose path ” 
of story. His latest example, “ Darkness 
and Dawn,” is already in its fourth edition. 
The famous preacher and writer is possessed 
of one faculty invaluable to a man with his 
many engagements and responsibilities: he 
has always been. rapid in composition. His 
sermons, he modestly confesses, “ don’t take 
me long: four hours at the outside, three 
hours generally.” By the way, he can laugh 
over a jocular reminder of the old-fashioned 
notion, emphasized in many a story of 
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Scottish life and character, that preachers 
usually leave the preparation of their ser- 
mons to the Saturday evening: his sermons 
are written in the very beginning of the 
week. This facility of composition in works 
of religious teaching, he suggests, may be 
accounted for by the character of his studies 
from his school-days up to the present hour. 
As college student, when his prizes were 
gained for theological essays ; as assistant 
master at Harrow and head master at Marl- 
borough, where he taught theology to the 
Sixth Forms; as university lecturer, when 
his subjects were theological ; and as Abbey 
preacher, where he has dealt with a series of 
theological topics: he has been steeped in 
theology and réligious history. Dr. Farrar’s 
distinctly literary work, as distinguished 
from his sermons, is usually done during his 
annual six weeks of holiday. He has, of 
course, done his “Grand Tour ”—even as it 
is known in these days of the “globe trotter” 
as witness his lecturing and preaching ex- 
cursion over the United States, of which he 
still entertains the liveliest and pleasantest 
recollections: inter alia, one of his sons is at 
present practising journalism under the wing 
of Mr. Geo. W. Childs, the millionaire, at 
Philadelphia; and a group portrait of Dr. 
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Phillips Brooks, the Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, and himself, is one of the 
memorials of his visit to America which 

he prizes highly. But, as a rule, he 
goes with his family to a quiet sea-side place 
in this country, and there for six hours a 
day he pegs away at his holiday task. 

Dr. Farrar, naturally, cannot be got to 
agree with those who would suggest, to adopt 
his own words, that he is “committing a 
crime against society ” in publishing volumes 
of sermons and works on religious history. 
In relation to the sermons, however, it is 
simple fact that scarcely in a single instance 
has he published these without an impetus 
from without. On the other hand, he has 
refused to publish, times out of mind, espe- 
cially in the case of isolated sermons. The 
Hulsean Lectures were published as part of 
the scheme; the Vice-Chancellor asked him 
to publish the ‘‘Fall of Man ;” the publi- 
cation of the sermons on “Eternal Hope” 
was made compulsory by the circulation of 
erroneous reports, misrepresentation of his 
views by critics—and what great preacher 
does not know the miseries of that form of 
outrage !—and requests for publication ; and 
so he has been led on and on in the publica- 
tion of his discourses. 

As we have indicated, Dr. Farrar has never 
disguised from himself the fact that unfriendly 





critics of his work have existed and still 
exist both within and without the pale of 
the Church. He is undoubtedly free from 
the woe of those of whom all men speak well. 
But, as a rule, he has wisely left his work to 
speak for itself, and, in the result, the on- 
slaughts of his foes have been the occasion of 
his greatest triumphs. Take the “Life of 
Christ.” Despite the most searching criticism, 
the errors exposed are infinitesimal in num- 
ber, and even many of these are disputable 
as errors. It has been shown to be tho- 
roughly up to the level of the knowledge 
available at the time at which it was written, 
twenty years ago—there has not been oppor- 
tunity for revision in recent years ; and when 
the Venerable Archdeacon recalls the fact 
that students as distinguished as the late 
Archbishop Thompson and Bishop Light- 
foot praised it, he is rightly content to 
forget the attacks of the avowed enemies 
of his position. The “Life of Christ” 
has lately been described as the most use- 
ful book in the armoury of the Russian 
Church ; and the Greek Patriarch at Jeru- 
salem has written to the author asking him 
to honour him with a copy. This year, it 
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may be added, Dr. Farrar hopes to publish 
a “Companion to the Life of Christ,” which 
will comprise topics that did not fall within 
the scope of the original work. As with the 
“ Life of Christ” so with ‘“ Eternal Hope,” 
which is now in its sixteenth edition: Dr. 
Farrar s‘ill vividly remembers the letters, 
many of them anonymous, which rained 
calumny and abuse upon him in the months 
immediately following the preaching and 
publication of the sermons; and he smiles 
over the reminiscence, as he smiled at the 
time of the receipt 
of theletters. From 
the outset of the 
famouscontroversy 
the great preacher 
was strong in the 
consciousness, not 
only that nearly 
all the greatest 
scholars, thinkers, 
and poets (includ- 
ing our own two 
great poets who 
have just passed 
away) could be 
summoned as sym- 
pathisers with the 
“larger hope” that 
he had proclaimed, 
but also that he 
was, not merely not 
opposed to, but 
actually absolutely 
in accordance with 
every formula of 
the creed of the 
Church ; and now 
he fitly rejoices 
that, “as is well 
known, the Church 
has entirely ac- 
cepted his views.” 
Whatever may be 
the feelings of his 
foes, Dr. Farrar at 
least has the satisfaction of knowing that 
his sermons as well as his works are 
widely read in all parts of the world. 
When, a little time ago, the preacher, in 
justice to himself (on account of inaccu- 
racies in the reports) and to his publishers, 
secured the stoppage of the publication of 
his sermons in a well-known weekly journal, 
there came to hand a number of letters of 
regret, principally from working-men, who 
had manifestly read the discourses regularly 
with the greatest pleasure and profit ; and 
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his latest subjects. 


he is constantly in receipt of correspondence 
showing that they have carried consolation 
and hope into the heart of many a distant 
region —ay, even unto the backwoods of 
America and the bush of Australia, where 
they have been known to be read to camps 
regularly on Sunday evenings. 

Dr. Farrar is actually “in residence” at 
the Abbey for two months in the year; and 
during these eight wecks he preashes every 
Sunday afternoon, on Saints’ days, and occa- 
sionally on other days. At the Sunday after- 
noon services, the 
Abbey—that is to 
say, the space with- 
in hearing distance 
of the pulpit—is 
always crowded to 
the utmost, and 
usually scores of 
young men are to 

be seen standing. 

The choir and the 

transept together 

will probably hold 

2,500 people, the 

choir holding 500. 

As a rule, the con- 

gregation is appa- 

rently composed in 
bulk of middle-class 
people from all 
parts of the metro- 
polis, with a sprink- 
ling of Americans 

and foreigners. ‘I 

sce Americans by 

the score,” remarks 
the Venerable 

Archdeacon. Dr. 

Farrar usually 

preaches a series of 

sermons on a stated 
topic : “ The Com- 
mandments” and 

“The  Lord’s 

Prayer” have been 
While, of course, he 
avoids reading his sermons in a slavish way, 
he strenuously maintains the superiority of 
the written discourse over the extempore 
sermon. “All the greatest preachers for 
generations,” he exclaims, “have read their 
sermons: Chalmers, Newman, Wilberforce, 
Liddon (in his later years), Melville ;” and, 
he adds, “if I had to begin life again, I 
would continue to write and read my ser- 
mons.” It is not surprising to be informed, 
in answer to a question as to the direct and 
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immediate influence of sermons from the 
Abbey pulpit, that Dr. Farrar seldom 
preaches without hearing of good results, 
especially among young men. 

Although it is by his Abbey sermons that 
Dr. Farrar is best known to the world at 
large, his daily thoughts and activities are 
mainly devoted to the church and parish of 
St. Margaret’s. To the church of St. Mar- 
garet’s, which in some form or another is as 
old as the Ahbey which it partly covers, 
attaches the unique distinction of having 
been officially recognised for centuries as the 
church of the House of Commons. ‘This 
high distinction had been almost forgotten 
in 1876, but Rector Farrar, on his advent on 
the scene, resolved to revive the pristine 
glory of the sanctuary. The pews allotted 


to the House of Commons are always 
filled during the session. Being invited 


to give his view, as chaplain to the House 
of Commons, upon the impression, shared 
by parliamentary pressmen as well as 
by the public, that “prayers” in Parlia- 
ment are simply a formality, Dr. Farrar, 
at this point, remarked that the prayers 
said before business is begun in the House 
of Commons have always appeared to him to 
be very solemn and beautiful, and “ prayer- 
time” has never struck him as a formal 
function, but on the contrary, has ever been 
present to his mind as an “absolutely real 
thing.” Dr. Farrar’s greatest triumph in 
relation to the church of St. Margaret’s was 
the House of Commons’ commemoration of 
the jubilee of Victoria’s reign by attendance 
at a special service in St. Margaret’s on Sun- 
day, the 22nd of May, 1887. All who were 
privileged to take part in that famous service 
will easily recall how the gathering of “ Her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons” in their own 
chamber on that Sunday morning, in the 
language of a contemporary chronicler, pos- 
sessed every one present “with a pleasant 
and piquant sense of novelty.” In the prin- 
cipal pew at church sat the speaker (Mr. 
Arthur Peel); the speaker’s immediate pre- 
decessor in the high office, the late Viscount 
Hampden, who had been speaker from 1872 
to 1884; the late Viscount Eversley, who 
was speaker from 1839 to 1857, then ninety- 
three years old ; the late Mr. W. H. Smith, 
who was then leader of the House; Mr. 
Gladstone, wearing a wondrous Inverness 
cape, with a huge hood, which gave him a 
striking resemblance to Cardinal Manning ; 
then the late Sir C. Forster (controller of 
committees), Mr. Courtney (chairman of 
committees), the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. 
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Goschen, &c. The speaker was attired in 
full-bottomed wig, gown, and knee-breeches, 
and held his cocked hat in his hand; the 
mace rested upon a broad crimson-covered 
cushion specially ereeted in front of the 
speaker’s seat ; and the sergeant-at-arms and 
the deputy-sergeant-at-arms, much befrilled, 
sat in the pew immediately behind the 
speaker, together with the clerks of Parlia- 
ment. This special service, as was declared 
at the time, was indeed one of the most stately 
and striking incidents of the jubilee period; 
and, remembering the distaste with which 
a growing section of Parliament had begun 
to look upon the connection between Church 
and State, Dr. Farrar has good reason to 
mark it in his memory with the white stone 
of pleasure. 

Dr. Farrar, in the réle of the clergyman of 
the parish, must not be forgotten. As at 
Windsor, so at Westminster, the hovel closely 
jostles the palace ; but at Westminster the 
wretchedness is more obtrusive and offensive. 
Perhaps there is ground for the suggestion 
that Westminster slums are hereditary—an 
historical legacy or development of the 
“sanctuary” which once existed at the 
Abbey, a reminiscence of which existed up 
to a few years ago in the name of ‘Thieves’ 
Lane,” which attached to an adjacent 
thoroughfare. It is not exactly the worst 
parish in London, but its position on Mr. 
Charles. Booth’s famous map of London’s 
misery is distinguished by a number of 
purple patches. The rector is materially as- 
sisted in this highly responsible and _labo- 
rious department of his work by an able and 
loyal band of curates, including his son, the 
Rev. Eric M. Farrar, whose noble services in 
the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East are still 
warmly remembered - there; by Mrs. 
Farrar and his daughters, who “spend” 
themselves freely upon the work; and by a 
great army of district visitors; who super- 
intend no less than twenty-three different 
institutions! Discussing social questions, 
Dr. Farrar is most intense when he touches 
on the terrible evils of the drink system, 
which he emphatically declines to regard as 
on the wane in any degree. Unlike some of 
his co-workers, he is willing to try ameliora- 
tive measures of any kind. For example, 
though he is disposed to believe from reports 
which he has read, that it is not the success 
which has been represented, he would be 
content to see a trial made of the Gothen- 
burg plan. But he looks most to restrictive 
measures—notably to the shortening of the 
hours of sale, particularly on Saturday nights, 
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FACSIMJLES OF POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON, ROBERT BROWNING, SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, AND 
J. R. LOWELL, 
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These lines were written for the Caxton window in St. Margaret’s Church, presented by the 
Printers of London, in honour of Caxton, who was connected with the church, and lies 
buried near the Holy Table. 
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These lines were written for the Queen’s Jubilee Window in St. Margaret’s. 
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Written for the window in memory of E. Lloyd, Esq. 
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This window was presented to the Rector by Americans, in honour of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who is buried in the church. 


when, as he observed, the bulk of the cases 
of child over-lying are reported ; and, above 
all, he hopes most from the application of 
the Direct Veto. In the case of St. Margaret’s, 
the evening services are largely attended by 
poor people belonging to the district ; but, 
speaking generally of the attitude of the 
working-classes towards the existing means 
of grace, the Venerable Archdeacon expressed 
the opinion that not more than 10 per cent. of 
the working classes attend church. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “that there is no abstract en- 
mity to the Church upon the part of the work- 
ing-people ; but I believe that they find our 
services much too formal, long, and dull. 
Our sermons, I am afraid, are a little too 
academical, and the popular interest in our 
services, I think, could be much heightened 
by the introduction of greater variety, and 
especially by an extension of the opportuni- 
ties for congregational singing.” The bright 
form of service which exists at St. Margaret’s 
church has proved a decided attraction to 
the people of the neighbourhood, particularly 
to the young men; and the Rector thank- 
fully testifies that he has had the best of 
glad reasons for regarding it a great and 


growing centre of moral and spiritual in- 
fluence. 

The Veuerable Archdeacon came not to 
London from any sense of personal pleasure, 
and though he has now been a resident 
of the metropolis for sixteen years, he has 
never learnt to like London. He has not 
yet forgotten, rather does he look back with 
pleasure upon his days spent amongst the 
streams of bright young life at Harrow and 
Marlborough ; and his keen recollections of 
his home at Marlborough, with its garden 
full of roses, and the pretty woodland and 
the bracing downs adjacent, doubtless often 
induce him to regretfully linger o’er the 
‘* Reflections” of his beloved Coleridge :— 

“* Our tallest rose 
Peep’d at the chamber-window..... 
idee: © In the open air 
Our myrtles blossom’d; and across the porch 
Thick jasmins twined: the little landscape round 
Was green and woody, and refresh’d the eye.” 

It may be hoped for the sake of the 
Church that his high claims to a field of 
greater usefulness and distinction and the 
nation’s need for his services in a wider 
and more influential field may be recognised, 
his organizing abilities used and his great 
gifts turned to a still larger use. 

















THE SLEEPING WOODS. 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


I IE gently, snow, along the sleeping woods, 
4 The pathways desolate ; 

Lie gently on the heart’s own solitudes, 
And teach us how to wait. 


Lie gently, like the touch of God’s own hand, 
Where April flowers shall blow, 

And teach our restless thoughts to understand 
What sorrow whispers low. 


The distance fades in veil of purple haze,— 
No songbird cares to speak ; 

So in the spirit’s desolated ways 
Hangs silence, drear and bleak. 


To earthly love if I have given my heart, 
And think I gave in vain, 
What shall assuage the anguish of its smart, 


The hunger of its pain ? 
> 


Lie gently on the woodlands, clinging snow, 
Beneath the boughs that toss ; 
Perchance, if time can teach me, I may know 


That nothing given is loss. 
o 5d 
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By One wHo knew Lorp Tennyson. 


ax the days when the writer was 
a a boy, all that the world knew 
€) of Tennyson was from the 


green-bound volume which 


- represents the final form of 
those poems—chiefly consisting 
of lyrics and short poems in blank 
we verse—which he had written previous 
) to the publication of the ‘ Princess.” 
Even the earliest of his verses, which 
certainly would scarcely have lived by their 
own merits, had a charm for us. We found 
something weird and solemn in “ Claribel,” 
and were even interested in “ Airy- fairy 
Lilian,” and “ Faintly - smiling Adeline.” 
The « Skipping-rope” and other early va- 
garies had already disappeared before a 
remorseless criticism. ‘The May Queen” 
was still unhackneyed. “Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere” conveyed a lesson which in 
those days was less trite than now. The 
“Lotos-eaters” and ‘“(Enone” enchanted 
us with their classic pictures. ‘ Locksley 
Hall” carried us away with the rush of its 
magnificent confidence in the miracles which 
science was to achieve. “Godiva” inspired 
us with enthusiastic ideals of self-sacrifice, 
and taught us that— 


* Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past, not only we, that prate 
of aoe and wrongs, have loved the people well 
And loath’d to see them over-taxed ; but she 
Did more, and underwent, and overcame, 
The woman of a thousand summers back, 
Godiva.” 


We admired the philosophy of “The Two 
Voices,” which the Germans have perhaps 
appreciated even more fully than the Eng- 
lish ; we were taught by “The Palace of 
Art” the sin and the Nemesis of selfish isola- 
tion ; and we read the warning note of “The 
Vision of Sin,” which we thought the deepest 
note which the poet had then struck. 

In those days there were still rampant 
sceptics among us. In our little debates, 
one youth, now a celebrated scholar, assured 
us that— 


* Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change,” 


was suggested by a noisy French toy ; and 
that— 

** Argosies of magic sails, 
Tilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales,” 


to say nothing of— 
“‘ The nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue,” 
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were mere reminiscences of fire-balloons and 
such-like at Vauxhall. I remember a dis- 
cussion at which we were severally to put 
down the lines which seemed to us to ex- 
press the innermost germ of Tennyson’s 
philosophy. One put down— 

* And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn; ” 
and another— 

“* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay ;” 


and others had their favourite lines. But 
one audacious young scoffer, now a sedate 
parson, made us indignant by insisting that 
Tennyson’s central idea was expressed in 
the two lines in Will Waterproof’s lyrical 
monologue :— 
“The cock was of a larger egg 
Than modern poultry drop!” 

I remember, too, a debate at the Union 
on Tennyson’s position as a poet. One 
clever speaker was the advocatus diaboli, and 
repeated some of the least remarkable lines 
in a tone of intentional burlesque. This 
speech was most effectually answered, and 
the vote of “the House” secured, by another 
undergraduate, himself the winner of a prize 
poem, who merely recited the very same 
lines in a natural and effective way. His 
doing so made the audience feel that they 
were poetry, and poetry of a very true kind. 
That speaker has since grown up to write 
books, and I still remember these lines of a 
little university skit which he once wrote 
and repeated to me, on a dull fellow-under- 
graduate :— 

** And when we on the staircase met, 
It was a case of stare ; 
And if I said a flatter man 
‘Than he did ever stir, 
I should begin to think myself 
To be a flatter-er.” 

I remember one night, when we met in a 
little society of which almost every member 
has since become a man of eminence, that 
one of our set, now a great theologian, read 
us the tremendous lines in Punch signed 
“ Alcibiades,” in which Tennyson had 
avenged the sneers aimed at him in Sir E. 
Lytton Bulwer’s “New Timon.” I shall 
not repeat Lord Lytton’s lines, for they had 
better be forgotten ; and I am sure that the 
author—an essentially kind-hearted man— 
did not feel at the time how unjust and 
exasperating they were. The quarrel was 
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healed in later years. Lord Lytton’s son— 
the lamented Viceroy of India and Ambassa- 
dor at Paris—dedicated a volume to the late 
Laureate ; and he repaid the compliment by 
dedicating “ Harold” to ‘“ Owen Meredith.” 
But certainly never was a literary criticism 
more tremendously avenged. Not even 
Byron, in the “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” hit back such annihilating 
blows. Buried in a back number of Punch, 
and in theiroriginal form never reprinted, 
Tennyson’s lines even now are (happily) 
unknown to all but a few; though a skele- 
ton of the palinode which followed them is 
now printed under the name “ Literary 
Squabbles ” in one of Lord Tennyson’s later 
volumes. As they were read to us that even- 
ing, they made on us a tremendous impres- 
sion, and still, after a lapse of forty years, I 
can repeat them by heart. But I only 
allude to them here, because, if they show 
the poet’s immense capacity for moral in- 
dignation and crushing reprisals, they also 
show how transitory was his passion, how 
sincere his regret for it. In the very next 
number of Punch under the same pseudonym 
of “ Alcibiades,” he published this noble with- 
drawal of his invectives, in which after say- 
ing how far diviner Charity is than Fame, 
he adds :— 
‘* And I, too, talk, and lose the touch 
I talk of. Surely, after all, 


The noblest answer unto such 
Is perfect stillness when they brawl.” 


Everyone is aware that Tennyson gained 
the Chancellor’s gold medal at Cambridge 
for a poem on Timbuctoo. Various legends 
on the subject had already become current 
among us undergraduates, 2nd must only be 
regarded as legends. One was that he sent in 
two poems for the competition, one written to 
please himself (which got the prize), and one 
“ written down to the level of the meanest 
capacity,” to please the examiners. Another 
legend was that his poem got the prize by 
accident ; that the chief literary examiner, 
the Professor of History, Professor Smythe, 
had written on the MS. the two letters ». ¢., 
which he meant for “ very queer,” but that 
the other examiners took them for v. g. (very 
good), and so assigned the prize to Tenny- 
son. 

Certainly the examiners who set that 
strange subject—which recalls to every one 
the lines one used often to hear at college : 

“ Would I were a cassowary 
On the plain of Timbuctoo, 


I would eat a missionary, 
Prayer-book and his hymn-book too ”— 


must have regarded Tennyson’s poem as a 
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strange phenomenon! In the first place, the 
poem was in blank verse, and no poem up 
to that time had ever been sent in which 
was not in the heroic couplet of Dryden and 
Pope. Then it had as its motto the two 
lines— 
* Deep in that lion-haunted inland lies 
A mystic city, gaol of high surprise.” 
CHAPMAN. 
And perhaps some of the examiners may 
have known or conjectured that, as is said to 
have been the case with the lines attributed 
to Chaucer in the motto of Millais’s painting 
of the knight, they had no existence in Chap- 
man, and were an invention of the young poet. 
But then the poem itself! Strange, fresh, 
daringly original in treatment it certainly 
was; but they must have been deaf and 
blind if they did not at once recognise that 
it revealed the youthful promise of a splendid 
poetic career. It abounds in beauties, and 
so far from having treated the theme ina 
mechanical, conventional, and commonplace 
way, the young writer has boldly struck out 
a line entirely his own. Not a few of the 
Cambridge and Oxford Prose-poems are 
meritorious; some of them have even earned 
a place in general literature. Among the 
Oxford poems we may mention Bishop 
Heber’s “Palestine,” and Dean Milman’s 
“The Belvedere Apollo,” with its fine be- 
ginning, — 
“ Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky? 

Heard ye the dragon monster’s deathful cry % 

In settled majesty of fierce disdain, 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain, 

The heavenly Archer stands ;” 
and its famous line— 


* Too fair to worship, too divine to love.” 


Since then we may mention Sir Edwin. 
Arnold’s “ Belshazzar’s Feast.” 

Among the Cambridge poems we still read 
with pleasure Macaulay’s ‘“ Pompeii” and 
“Evening,” and Praed’s “ Australasia” and 
“Athens.” The latter contained the splendid 
lines on the death of Byron :— 


“Cold and mute 
The lifeless master, and the voiceless lute! 
The crowded hall, the murmur, and the gaze, 
The look of envy, and the voice of praise, 


And friendship’s smile, and passion’s treasured vow— 
All these are nothing—life is nothing now ! 
> > . * . * 


And ‘ what is writ is writ! ’—the guilt, the shame; 
All eyes have seen them, and all lips may blame, 
Where is the record of the wrong that stung, 

The charm that tempted, and the grief that wrung? 
Let feeble hands, iniquitously just, 

Rake up the reliques of the sinful dust, 

Let Ignorance mock the pang it cannot feel, 

And Malice brand what Mercy would conceal, 

It matters not!” 


But though there are to be found some 
good passages in these early efforts of men, 
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some of whom became afterwards famous, 
not one poem among them all is comparable 
in poetic depth and gorgeous diction to 
“Timbuctoo.” Sometimes, indeed, the dic- 
tion may seem almost too gorgeous, as in the 
lines— 


** My thoughts, which long had grovelled in the slime 
Of this dull world, like dusky worms which house 
Beneath unshaken waters, but at once, 

Upon some earth-awakening day of spring, 
Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double display of starlit wings, which burn 
Fanlike and fibred with intensest bloom.” 


Yet, do not even these lines thoroughly 
reveal a poet ?. And there were others much 
better, which, since the poem is so little 
known, I will not hesitate to quote, believing 
that they will give real pleasure. Take the 
opening lines :— 


“T stood upon the mountain which o’erlooks 
«. The narrow seas, whose rapid interval 
Parts Afric from green Europe, when the sun 
Had fall’n below th’ Atlantic, and above 
The silent heavens were blench’d with faery light, 
Uncertain whether faery light or cloud 
Flowing southward, and the chasms of deep, deep blue, 
Slumbered unfathomable, and the stars 
Were flooded over with clear glory and pale.” 


* And much I mused on legends quaint and old 
Which whilome won the hearts of all on earth 
Toward their brightness, ev’n as flame draws air, 
But had their being in the heart of man 
As air is the life of flame.”’ 


We see here how early the poet was a keen 
observer of all the phenomena of nature. In 
the following lines we observe his fondness 
for enrichment, and that his Muse walks in 
cloth of gold :— 


“ Where are ye, 
Thrones of the Western wave, fair islands green? 
Where are your moonlight halls, your cedarn glooms, 
The blossoming abysses of your hills? 
Your flowering capes, and your gold-sanded bays, 
Blown round with happy airs of odorous winds ? 
Where are the infinite ways which, seraph-trod, 
Wound through your green Elysian solitudes, 
Whose lowest deeps were, as with visible love, 
Filled with Divine effulgence, circumfused, 
Flowing between the clear and polished stems, 
And ever circling round their emerald cones 
In coronals and glories, such as gird 
The unfading foreheads of the saints in Heaven?” 


I might quote other very striking lines, 
but must content myself with the finest pas- 
sage in the poem :— 


**T am the Spirit, 
The permeating life which courseth through 
All th’ intricate and labyrinthine veins 
Of the great vine of Fab!e, which outspread 
‘With growth of shadowing leaf and clusters rare, 
Reacheth to every corner under Heaven, 
Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth ; 
So that men’s hopes and fears take refuge in 
pit pte fe of its complicated glooms 
And cool impleachéd twilights.” 


In the melody, in the observant spirit, in 
the thoughtfulness of lines like these, and 
in such descriptions as— 


** The moon’s white cities, and the opal width 
Of her small glowing lakes, her silver heights, 
Unvisited wit. dew ~ vagrant cloud, 

And the ded, und d d depth 





Of her black hollows. The clear galaxy, 
Blaze within blaze, an unimagined depth 
And harmony of planet-girdled suns 

And moon-encircled planets, wheel in. wheel, 
Arch’d the wan sapphire ;” 


as well as in such lines as— 


“Thou with ravished sense 

Listenest the lordly music flowing from 

The illimitable years ;” 
there were surely signs, manifest enough to 
those capable of reading them, that a new 
poet had appeared. They breathe early 
notes of the music which is now so familiar. 
With a]l the imperfections of “'Timbuctoo,” 
it must, I think, be admitted that, since 
* Lycidas,” the University of Cambridge had 
never produced in academic circles a more 
promising effort; and there was a tone of 
the undefinable quality of “ distinction ” in 
the quiet concluding lines :— 


“Thus far the Spirit : 
Then parted heaven-ward on the wing; and I 
Was left alone on Calpe, and the moon 
Had fallen from the night, and all was dark! ” 

In was in connection with this poem that 
the present writer first interchanged words 
with Lord Tennyson, some forty years ago. 
He had himself gained the Chancellor’s 
medal for a very poor poem, also in blank 
verse, and no other poem in that metre since 
Tennyson’s had (he believed) up to that time 
ever been successful. Thinking that the cir- 
cumstance might interest the poet, he sent a 
copy of his effusion to the Laureate, with a 
few respectful lines, saying how much he 
had admired “Timbuctoo.” In those days 
Tennyson was not quite so chary of letters 
as he became in later years, when even his 
most intimate friends hardly ventured to ask 
him for an autograph—a request which he 
much disliked. He wrote back to the ob- 
scure undergraduate the following note, 
which has never seen the light, and which is 
now certainly of great interest, as showing 
the great poet’s own judgment of an early 
production of which any man might have been 
proud :— 


“DEAR Siz,—I have just received your 
prize-poem, for which I return you my best 
thanks. I believe it is true that mine was 
the first written in blank verse which ob- 
tained the Chancellor’s medal. Nevertheless 
(though you assure me that reading it gave 
you the deepest pleasure), I could wish that 
it had never been written. 

“ Yours, very truly, 
“A, TENNYSON.” 


To revert to my anonymity in the first 
person, I remember well how proud and 
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glad I felt to be the happy owner of that 
autograph, which from then till now I have 
preserved, though few have seen it. The 
next morning I had two “men” to breakfast 
with me in my rooms. One is now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the other was the late 
Bishop of Durham, to whom I gave the 
envelope of the letter as an autograph. I 
wonder whether it still exists among the 
great bishop’s papers? He wished to have 
it at the time. 

The “Princess” was still a recent book in 
those far-off days, and some of us found it 
enchanting. For one thing, it was clear to 
us that the poet, in describing the grounds 
and arrangements of his Princess’s college, 
had often had our own beloved college, which 
Cowley called 

“ Tuque domus Trini nomine digna Dei,” 
in his thoughts. He was certainly thinking 
of “the Backs” when he wrote— 
“We sought the gardens; there 

One walked reciting by herself, and one 

In this hand held a volume as to read, 

And smoothed a petted peacock down with that; 

Some to a low song oar’d a shallop by, 


Or under arches of the marble bridge 
Hung, shadowed from the heat ;””— 


and of Trinity College Chapel on “ surplice- 
evenings,” as it used to be in old days, in 
the lines— 


* The chapel bells 
Called us; we left the walk; we miz’t with those 
Siz hundred maidens clad in purest white, 
Before two streams of ped ote wall to wall, 
While the great organ almost burst his pipes 
Groaning for power, and rolling through the court 
A long melodious thunder to the sound 
Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies, 
The work of Ida, to call down from Heaven 
A blessing on her labours for the world.” 


The “ Princess” contains some of the Lau- 
reate’s most exquisitely polished and melo- 
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dious verse. There is also deep pathos in 
the closing scenes. It was not only a poem, 
but a prophecy, and undoubtedly hastened 
the enlargement of the sphere of women, 
both as to their education and as to their 
work. Above all, it set forth with exqui- 
site purity the ideal of perfectly noble love. 
The poet once said to me, in later years, that 
he sometimes regretted having put such 
finished effort into a setting which he calls 
“a Medley.” This he himself implies in the 
lines— 
‘Then rose a little feud between the two, 

Betwixt the mockers and the realists ; 

And I, betwixt them both, to please them both, 

And yet to give the story as it rose, 

I moved as in a strange diagonal, 

And maybe neither pleased myself nor them.” 

But against this apparent and surface in- 
congruity he might have set the charm 
which rises from the interchange of grave 
and gay. As to the amusement of “story- 
telling,’ some of us undergraduates used to 
try it on the model of the “Princess.” One 
would invent the beginning of a tale, and 
each would, in turn, take up the thread of it 
and make what he could of it, as called upon 
by the symposiarch of the evening. The 
chief fun consisted in utterly upsetting all 
the sentiments and convictions of one or 
other of those who had invented the hero 
or heroine, and making shipwreck of all their 
plans. A dear old friend, now dead, one of 


the most promising men of science whom 
Cambridge has produced since Newton, Pro- 
fessor J. Clerk Maxwell, used to be specially 
quaint and skilful in his manipulation of 
these extempore tales. 
Deum ! 


O noctes coeneque 
NEMO. 





MOOR-EDGE DWELLERS AND THEIR DOINGS. 


By tHe Rev. Canon ATKINSON, D.C.L., Autuor or ‘“‘Forry Years 1x A Moortanp Pantsa.” 


Tem) N a book published in the year 
eg §=61892, I read the other day 
that “ cannibal rites were con- 
tinued in these islands until 
historic times; that a naked 
people continued to live under 
our sovereigns until Shake- 
speare’s time ; that head-hunting and other 
indications of savage culture did not cease with 
the advent of civilising influences; that, in 





fact, the practices which help us to realise that 
some of the ancient British tribes were pure 
savages, lead us to realise also that savagery 
was not stamped out all at once and in every 
place; and that judged by the records of 
history, there must have remained little 
patches of savagery beneath the fair surface 
which the historian presents to us when he 
tells us of the doings of Alfred, Harold, 
William, Edward, or Elizabeth.” On coming 
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to this sort of résumé of the book after a 
somewhat careful perusal of it, it certainly 
seemed to me as if the author had made the 
exceptions from the rule the foundation of a 
new rule inconsistent with the original rule, 
and ignoring the general idea that “the ex- 
ception proves the rule.” 

It would, indeed, be as safe to infer from 
isolated facts which come to one’s notice 
occasionally, while picking up stray recol- 
lections of the past at the mouth of a com- 
municative octogenarian, that the moor-edge 
dwellers of sixty or seventy years ago were 
a lawless lot generally. ‘Thus, an old man 
told me, only two or three weeks ago, of 
certain exploits of his own youth, and with 
anything rather than any apparent feeling 
of compunction, which were of such a cha- 
racter that it would be an euphemism to call 
them simply lawless. There had been a 
wedding in his dale, and he was one of the 
wedding-party. The proceedings were, as 
was not unusual then, bacchanalian rather 
than only hymeneal. The party had well 
drunken before the newly-married pair re- 
tired. This man, then a very strong youth, 
according to previous arrangement, preceded 
them on the sly, and secreted himself under 
the bed. Quite unsuspectingly the pair 
secured the door, and, their night toilet 
made, went to bed. The intruder lifts the 
burden above him with his back and shoul- 
ders, a scuffle of course ensues, the door is 
reached and, as arranged, the marriage party 
are there, and the moment it is unfastened 
rush in, deposit the bride and bridegroom on 
the floor, and dance a wild, drunken dance 
around them. In another case the cottage 
of a pair no longer young is entered at 
night, the man, not strong in either mind or 
body, is torn out of bed and, unclothed as 
he was, is taken away to a watering-place 
for cattle two fields below his house, his 
wife crying pitifully all the way, and is there 
seated in the water and left; the ill-usage 
leading to his sickness and eventual death. 
The old fellow told the story with enjoy- 
ment, even imitating the tones of the poor 
wife as well as repeating her words, and with 
no appearance of regret even when the vic- 
tim’s fate was referred to. 

This was in Wensleydale. I could adduce 
other cases of the same class, though hardly 
perhaps so outrageous on the whole, from 
divers other parts of the moorland district in 
North Yorkshire, and elsewhere as well. 
But if I were to infer from them the pre- 
vailing savagery 6f the inhabitants of this 
very wide district, and even into the present 


century, I should not only draw a wrong 
and unjustifiable inference, but I should be 
contradicting the evidense of experience and 
local history. I do not defend or palliate 
the scandalous incidents related. On the 
contrary, I look upon them as being “scan- 
dalous.” Only I am compelled to look upon 
them as matters of the “Tom and Jerry” 
or “Corinthian” order, and as perpetrated 
by the rowdies of the age and day, the 
young bloods who were well and graphi- 
cally described to me by one of my parish- 
ioners a few weeks ago as “ outlaws.” What 
he meant was that there were some young 
chaps about who broke loose on occasion 
from the prevailing restraints of decency, 
order, and law. But surely it would be idle 
to say that such was the case only in out-of- 
the-way places, whether moor-edge or other. 
At all events, the newspapers and prints of 
the olden days tell a different tale. 

What I have seen of the moor-dwellers 
with my own eyes during the last half-cen- 
tury nearly, and what I have learnt from 
direct testimony, whether oral, or the still 
more trustworthy evidence of facts, and the 
materials of history depending upon them, 
is that the men of these wilds have been a 
wonderfully steadfast, self-reliant, energetic, 
and industrious set. They had their diffi- 
culties to contend with, and they met them 
and did not often fail in the contention. 
And the difficulties were neither few nor 
slight. They had their weaknesses, their 
foibles, their superstitions. But I have yet 
to learn that these were diflerent from or 
greater than those of the natives of the less 
retired parts of the kingdom during parallel 
spaces of time. They were a sturdy, inde- 
pendent, resolute set of people ; and I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that what I see and 
know as having been effected in such dis- 
tricts as ours could not have been effected by 
a set of people less well-endowed in those 
particulars than were the moor-dwellers of 
the not very distant past. 

I buried a man but three days ago, stricken 
of paralysis, whom I had known from his 
childhood. People spoke of him as “stiff” 
in his temper and conduct, as “ bad to turn,” 
or hard to dissuade ; as one who “wad gan 
his ain gate,” or resolute to pursue his own 
plans; and in other like terms. All the 
same, no one derogated from his sterling 
worth and honesty of purpose and intention. 
I knew him well, and knew one of the things 
his heart was set on, and none the less fixedly 
because his first seizure, nine years ago, had 
shorn him of more than half his great original 
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strength. There is on his farm a six or 
seven acre bit, not far from the farmhouse 
he occupied, called the “rough intack.” Its 
surface is studded all over with rock-masses 
and fragments, the relics of the ice-streams 
which did the first stages of the work of 
grubbing out our dales. Some of them are 
as big as the old-fashioned houses of three 
centuries ago, and some are only just too big 
for a strong man to lift. Some are set deep 
down in the earth that fell with their fall 
from the overhanging moor-edge, and may 
be and are quarried slowly out ; and ‘some 
are superficial only and may be broken to 
pieces by heavy blows with heavy sledges. 
Poor George’s desire and intention for years 
had been to cleara great portion of the lower 
part of the “rough intack,” to wall it in, 
drain it, and bring it under cultivation. The 
owner of a large estate six miles distant from 
York, where sione is not, and bricks must 
be made before building can begin, said to 
me one day, years ago, as we walked through 
this intack, “i would give hundreds per 
acre for this plot if I could transport it, 
stone-incumbered as it is, to my own place.” 
And this was what George was longing to 
clear, and has been systematically for years 
past endeavouring to clear, by working 
away the rock-masses by the plan of quarry- 
ing the stone away on all possible occasions ; 
and there are dozens of great and not hand- 
some holes in the surface which originated 
in these labours and purposes of his. 

I daresay not a few of those who read 
these lines may feel—certainly would feel, 
if they could see the intack in question— 
“Why, the poor man’s head must have been 
weakened! He must have been a monoma- 
niac at least !” 

I am not careful to defend his memory 
from the impeachment. For, silly or pre- 
posterous as the scheme may seem to the 
outside or inexperienced observer, it is simply 
the scheme and plan and purpose that has 
been adopted and executed by George’s pre- 
decessors the dale through, nay, throughout 
all these moor-enclosed dales. 

I have seen hundreds on hundreds of great 
stones grubbed out of the cornlands of that 
farm during George’s tenure and his father’s 
before him, and either buried in the earth in 
the form of great drains, or piled upon the 
surface as strong, well-built partition walls, 
separating one of the fields from another. I 
should say that, on that one farm only, not 
exceeding a hundred and twenty acres in 
extent, there are more than five miles of 
“ dry-stone-wall,” almost. all the constituents 
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of which are derived from the land itself, 
whether from the surface or from just be- 
neath the surface. 

For these stones that, as I say, I have 
seen taken out of the cornlands, are but the 
stones that were left after the first clearings 
of stony intacks or enclosures had been 
effected. Modern ploughs go deeper than the 
ploughs of even fifty years ago did, and much 
more than the ploughs of twice fifty. And 
the stones embedded in the soil that did not 
interfere with the ploughshare and plough- 
sole of the earlier part of the century have 
interfered with the more recent systems of 
farming and the requisite implements ; and 
so I have seen, and within the last half-score 
years, sticks stuck up by the score, or mul- 
tiples of the score, in well-cultivated fields, 
to indicate the places where the course of the 
plough had been interfered with by pre- 
viously undiscovered blocks of freestone. 

But that is only a part of what there is of 
the same sort to be observed in these moor- 
land districts. There are literally hundreds 
of enclosures in various different parts of the 
district, in which you may see—sometimes 
stowed away in a natural hollow, sometimes 
cast down below a bank-edge (or it may be 
occupying a part or parts of the field of least 
agricultural value or convenience)—huge 
piles of stones of all sizes, and most of them 
showing signs of cleavage or intended fracture, 
some a cubic foot in dimensions, and others 
five or ten times that amount. All of these 
show the enormous amount of energy, labour, 
perseverance expended on the clearing pro- 
cess gone through in the reclamation of an 
insignificant patch of the original “ rough” 
condition of the country-side./ And it was 
the dalesmen, the moor-edge men of bygone 
generations, who did this. Posgibly what I 
have said above about my old friet’s plans 
and work and perseverance, may serve to 
hint that the old spirit is not extinct even 
yet. 

Nor was this clearing from a cumbering 
crop and covering of stony masses the only 
sort of clearing which had to be done, and 
has been carried on down to almost the last 
generation but one. Growths of brushwood 
and of timber, of which the present denuded 
country-face gives no intimation, and growths 
of moss and swamp, of which drainage has 
left little or no trace, equally with the stony 
residua of geological movements, have had to 
be improved off the face of the land before 
the present agricultural survey became pos- 
sible. What my eyes look upon most days 
of the weck, without going far from my own 
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residence, is no insignificant proportion of 
over seven thousand acres of cultivated land. 
It is a matter of inductive certainty that not 
one-seventh part of that area was under any 
sort of cultivation at the end of the Con- 
queror’s reign. And it is equally a matter 
of combined historical and inductive cer- 
tainty that, two centuries and a half since, 
barely one-half of what is now tillage-land 
was so much as enclosed. The moor-edge 
man has added his conquest over the wood 
and the water and their resultants to his 
reclaiming conquest over the stone-hidden 
and hindered face of nature. 

And this life-long, generation-long conflict 
has had to be waged under conditions of con- 
stant contention with the elements. It is 
but little over a year since I was at the 
dwelling of one who was emphatically a moor- 
edge man. His house stands 1,250 feet 
above the sea; above him, and barely two 
or three fields distant, are braes and banks 
200 to 300 feet higher still. He has to begin 
getting in his winter stock of fuel for house- 
hold consumption in September. The roads 
between him and the nearest station, up-hill 
every inch of them, nearly, are apt to get 
blocked early in the winter, and even with 
only a foot of snow on them leading is no 
joke. Ihave within the last dozen years seen 
two strong horses taxed to the uttermost to 
draw six hundred-weight of coal over roads 
not half so steep, much better made and kept, 
and at less than the initial height above the 
sea-level at which the coal-depdt stands in 
the caseI am noticing. And in the old days 
before railway coal-depédts were, think of 
having to win the peat at such altitudes and 
then of the lengthened, long-drawn-out pro- 
cess of leading—i.e. carting it. Why, even 
in this comparatively low-level dale—the 
house in which this is written is less than 
500 feet above the sea—barely five winters 
ago the farmers for three miles farther up 
the dale than I am, could not send or fetch 
anything from the station heavier than a 
sack thrown across a horse’s back, or such as 
could be borne on their plough-sledge, and 
that for a period of between five or six weeks ; 
and I have more than once known a dale- 
head farmer obliged to clear the snow accu- 
mulated on the headland of his field under 
the wall, before he could begin to sow his 
spring corn. 

Such and such-like have been, and are, 
some of their difficulties. I have no need to 
say again that they are a hardy, resolute, 

ersevering, endeavouring folk ; but they are 
earty, friendly, hospitable, cheery as well. 


Most of us when we go to the dentist make 
up our minds to “ grin and bearit.” Ithink 
I know one or two, perhaps more, who would 
smile and make a joke of it, if only the 
operator’s fingers and tools would permit. 
There are some I know whom nothing seems 
to break down save family bereavement. 
They may not be demonstrative during the 
days of the life of their dear ones. But the 
drawn and furrowed face, the bowed head 
and slow gait, and even the poor attempt 
to be cheerful in reply to a sympathetic 
greeting, show how deeply the blow is felt. 
With all resolute energy and sturdy powers 
of endurance, they have feeling and kindly 
hearts, and no one who knows them will be 
likely to derogate from their character in 
this respect. And most assuredly there will 
be no mistake possible as to their spirit of 
hospitality. Even if the moor-edge man has 
nothing but a bit of his household cake and 
a draught of milk to offer you—and it has 
been my experience not on a few occasions 
—it is offered with a transparent heartiness 
that is not always so conspicuous at the 
boards of much “higher-up folks.” 

But if one goes when expected, or by invi- 
tation, it is not only of their best that they 
give you, but of their best in rich profusion. 
I remember going to a farmhouse far away 
in the “head” of one of our dales. If tables 
ever did groan otherwise than in printers’ 
type and ink, that table ought to have 
groaned. But it was strong and didn’t. 
There was every sort of provision that even 
the purveyor of a Yorkshire tea could think 
of ; cate and cake and tart and puff, heaped 
and piled upon that enduring board, and 
when we were all seated the invitation to 
fall to was couched in these terms—“ Now 
reach to, and mak’ yersel’s agreeable. And 
if you don’t like it, lay back.” The English 
of which is “ Help yourselves to whatever 
you fancy most ; and if it isn’t as nice as you 
thought, put it back on the dish.” And as 
to the pressing hospitality of the host and 
hostess! I have often thought with envy 
of the resourcefulness of the small lad who 
entered into a competition with a full-sized 
giant in the matter of eating porridge in 
quantity. He had cannily affixed a capacious 
bag below his chin into which he craftily 
ladled his various “ helpings” of the viand 
named. At last the giant was ‘“stodged,” 
but “Jack” wasn’t. “ Why, how do you 
manage, such a poor little beggar as you 
are ?” asked the discomfited giant. ‘ Why 
this way to be sure,” replies Jack, quite com- 
posedly, taking a sharp knife as he spoke 
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and slitting up the bag, to the relief of the 
‘“‘poddish” within. “Oh!” said the giant, 
“f see,” and performed the operation on his 
owa person, to the final and complete win- 
ning of the wager by his little competitor. 
Jack’s artificial “wame ” is the only safe- 
guard that I can think of to meet the hospit- 
able fervour of a moor-side entertainer. 

I could fill some pages with records of apt 
remarks, sayings that were very pat, sharp, 
shrewd, caustic, and witty replies or retorts 
—ail taking but a few words, as well as 
being very incisive, that I have myself heard 
at the mouths of many and many an old 
friend. A week or two after the late 
lamented death of the Duke of Clarence 
(who had twice recently been in this district 
on a shooting visit), I fell in one day with a 
farmer who I knew had seen and been 
spoken to by the Prince ; and I said to him, 
“T suppose you have often been asked what 
the Prince was like and what he said to 
you?” “Aye, hev Ah. A bit over offens 
and a’. But last chap as axed me—Ah wur 
a bit dauled o’t’ queshun, ye ken—Ah says 
tiv’m, says Ah, Weel, if Ah had to class him, 
Ah sud cay he wur maist like a man ov 
owght.” And, just so, the first archbishop 
who ever penetrated these retired out-of-the- 
way dales, as far as either history or tradi- 
tion testifies, was Archbishop Longley ; and 
I heard one good septuagenarian say to ano- 
ther, as his Grace passed round the chancel- 
end of the church, ‘‘ Wheea, he’s nobbut lahk 
anither man!” I thought it probable the 
speaker had expected an archbishop to be a 
reduced reproduction of an archangel, wings 
and flaming sword only excepted. 

It is but the other day that a story was 
told me which, from the curious confusion— 
what many moor-edge people would call the 
“minglement ”—of ideas involved in it, as 
well as for the quaint conceit it embodies, 
may be not quite unworthy of repetition. 
Some half century or so ago the “ Incumbent 
Curate ” or “ Perpetual Curate” of a not un- 
important moor-edge parish was, with his 
son (then a lad), returning home after a 
day’s fishing at a little distance from his 
own town. As they proceeded they met a 
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riderless pony, saddled and bridled, which, 
after some little trouble, they caught and 
fastened up toa roadside gate. A quarter 
of a mile nearer home they met a farmer on 
his way back, it was presumed, after dis- 
charging his business at the market town 
the pedestrians belonged to. This worthy, 
who, as was only too apparent, had drunk, 
if not “wisely,” yet “too well,” was trying 
hard to walk on both sides of the road at 
once. On meeting the wayfarers, his imme- 
diate inquiry was,— 

“Had they seen a grey galloway (pony) 
onnywheers about ?” 

They replied that they had seen such an 
animal, and inquirer would find it hitched 
up to such and such a gate, a bit further on. 
However, as is not unusual in like cases, the 
good man was not disposed to pass on with- 
out further talk, and before long he asked 
the parson if he was in want of a tidy gallo- 
way. A few words more, and it became 
evident that the “tidy galloway” was the 
one he had just been inquiring about, and 
from whose back he had in some unex- 
plained way descended, but a little while 
ago. The parson said, “No, he did not 
want to buy a pony at that time, but why 
did he propose to sell his own? Had it any 
vice, or what was the reason he wanted to 
part with it?” The would-be seller of 
course “cracked” his pony up. ‘It hadn’t a 
fault. It was as quiet as a lamb. Folks 
might go a long day’s journey and not see a 
better ;” and so on. 

* Whatever do you want to sell her for 
then ?” was the not unreasonable inquiry. 

** Wheea, ye see, she’s nobbut yan; and 
tahms by chance she losses ma.” 

He saw double, but the poor pony, being 
“but one,” could not, like her master, even 
try to be on both sides of the road at the 
same time: and so, when he went to the 
wrong side, she moving on, on the other side, 
however unintentionally, ‘lost ” him. 

The parson did not become a “chap,” in 
other words, make one in a deal, and the 
farmer got home on his galloway after all, 
notwithstanding her being “nobbut yan,” 
and occasionally given to “loss” her master. 
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BOUT sixty years ago 
there were born into the 
English-speaking world 
some millions of girl- 
babies. Of these great 
numbers died in infancy ; 
others in girlhood ; many 
hundreds of thousands 

married and lLe:ame mothers themselves. 

To-day, of the millions born then few remain 

amongst us. Of these millions there were 

not many scores who exercised any wide- 
spread perceptible influence on the progress 
of events or the shaping of the character of 
mankind. It is so with every generation ; 
and among the influential scores who stand 
conspicuous among the uninfluential millions, 
one here and there will be singled out for 
the accomplishment of the divine purposes, 
Not many of the rich and of the great 
ones of the earth are chosen. It consti- 
tutes much of the charm of all attempts 
to ascertain the why and the wherefore of 
the choosing when the chance has visibly 
and unmistakably asserted itself. And it is 
from that point of view I would speak of 
the life of Mrs. Booth as it is set forth in 
the very voluminous memorials which we 
owe to the painstaking industry and affec- 
tionate loyalty of her son-in-law, Mr. Com- 
missioner Booth-Tucker, who has performed 
a most difficult task with admirable skill. In 
what way did Mrs. Booth differ from others 
so as to make her name familiar to-day 
throughout the world, when the names of 
millions of other women are virtually un- 
known except to their own immediate rela- 
tives? What were the qualities with which 
she was dowered? What were the circum- 
stances which shaped her career? How and 
why was she chosen and fitted for the work 
which she did? From whatever point of 
view this question is approached it is one of 
immense interest. It attracts equally those 
who desire to discover some clue to the 
methods of Divine Wisdom, and those who, 
ignoring all but the purely material aspects 

of human affairs, regard the appearance of a 

Mrs. Booth with the same scientific curiosity 

with which they study an eruption of Kra- 

katoa or the orbit of a comet. 

One thing is evident. Whether men love 
or loathe the Salvation Army, it exists. But 
for Mrs, Booth it never would have existed. 
Nor is it only on that ground that Mrs, 
Booth deserves study. Her influence has 
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extended far beyond the range of. the 
Salvation Army. Her sanctified genius, her 
fervent cloquence, her passion for souls, 
have touched many a heart that never beat 
beneath a guernsey, and changed the lives 
of many who never donned Salvation uni- 
form. To take the very lowest ground, 
Mrs. Booth is known, admired, loved, and 
imitated by more human beings to-day than 
almost any other woman of our time. To 
this Mr. Tucker’s handsome volumes are solid 
witnesses. Of no other woman born—save 
the Queen—would such volumes be written, 
and stillmore remarkable, would such volumes 
be read. 

How did it come to pass ? And why Cathe- 
rine Booth more than any other Catherine 
or Mary or Jane of all her contemporaries ? 
Mr. Tucker’s copious pages enable us to see 
something of the balance of qualities which 
explains somewhat of her success. Something 
but not all. We cannot construct a formula 
of Catherine Booth as chemists can give you 
a formula for dynamite. The indefinable 
element of personality baffles the best analy- 
sis of the laboratory. Mrs. Booth did what 
she did, and was what she was, because 
she was Mrs. Booth. But what was Mrs, 
Booth? It is impossible exhaustively to 
reply. 

First and foremost we can see that she was 
not the product either of superb physique or 
of superior education. She started handi- 
capped in the race of life with a bodily 
frame by no means adequate to the impe- 
rious demands made upon it by her mind. 
She was a delicate baby, and an ailing wife. 
From the cradle to the grave she was always 
more or less on the verge of a breakdown. 
Her heart troubled her, and she used to be 
constantly prostrated by nervous collapse, 
accompanied by intense physical discomfort. 
She was born outside the classes which in 
those days monopolised culture. She would 
have been nowhere in a girls’ high school. 
Languages and mathematics were sealed 
books to her. She was two years at school. 
She never was at any college or university. 
Alike in health and in education therefore she 
had no advantage, and many disadvantages. 
It is equally obvious that she did not owe 
her influence to wealth. It is money makes 
the mare to go, but it is not money that can 
make Mrs. booths, or give them their influ- 
ence when they are made. Mrs. Booth was 
born poor, lived poor, and died poor. <Ac- 
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cording to a curious premonition of hers 
before the Salvation Army was started, she 


always had silver, but seldom gold. She 
was never absolutely in want of food. But 
she was never rich or even well-to-do. ‘The 


time when, to all outward appearance, they 
had the greatest command of money, was the 
time when she was most pressed by urgent 
need of indispensable funds. Probably at no 
period of her life could she have called £500 
her own. When she married, she and her 
husband were passing rich on £50 a year ; 
and down to her death-day she was never 
free from more or less worrying difficulties 
arising out of the eternal want of pence. 
The fourth negative element in Mrs. Booth’s 
career was that she did not owe her success 
to patronage of the great and powerful or to 
the support of influential churches. When 
she began she was as entirely without patrons 
or helpers as any dressmaker in Clapham or 
Hackney. She was nobody, and knew no- 
body who was anybody, and there was no 
one to give her a helping hand. Instead of 
helping her, the church to which she be- 
longed expelled her, and the church in which 
she sought refuge was almost as inhospitable. 

Yet notwithstanding all that, Mrs. Booth 
is to-day the most conspicuous female figure 
in the Church of the Victorian era. 

All this, it will be said, is purely negative, 
and so far helps us little. It suggests, how- 
ever, that the absence of what we consider 
advantages may be more advantageous than 
otherwise. Possibly, like her husband, Mrs. 
Booth owed more to her disadvantages than 
to her advantages. Certainly of both was 
Beecher’s saying fulfilled: ‘‘ We owe more to 
our enemies than to our friends.” Our enemies 
are, indeed, usually our best friends— 
masked. What the Booths would have been 
without opposition we can only understand 
by imagining where Christianity would have 
been without the Colosseum. To a strug- 
gling religion with growth in it the gifts of 
the gods are storms and tempests and mar- 
tyrdoms, and all that the world regards as 
the most unpleasant and objectionable. 

It is from this point of view that Mrs. 
Booth may be said to owe much to the 
Christian Church. It helped her chiefly by 
opposing her, as the Synagogue helped the 
Nazarene. In the old times the cross was 
inevitable as the ultima ratio of the ecclesias- 
tical authority. In our day, expulsion from 
the society is the nearest approach which 
organized Christians can make to the old 
method of dealing with heretics and blas- 
phemers. There are few more interesting 
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illustrations of the working of this fatal law 
which Stephen was the first to formulate, 
and to die for his pains, than the expulsion 
of Mrs. Booth from Methodism. Since John 
Wesley was gathered to his fathers there 
had arisen no Methodist more absolutely at 
one with the founder than Mrs. Booth, who 
was then Catherine Mumford. She was the 
daughter of a Methodist minister and a 
Methodist mother, who had been turned out 
of her father’s home for daring to love a 
Methodist preacher. She was brought up 
to regard Methodism as Catholics regard the 
Roman Church. When a mere child she pro- 
foundly pitied those who passed the Metho- 
dist chapel on their way to other churches, 
and her young ambition conceived nothing 
more inspiring than to be allowed to live and 
die in the service of Methodism. She passed 
through great spiritual crises in Methodism. 
She drank it in with her mother’s milk. She 
was baptized a Methodist and converted as a 
Methodist. She was a member of a Metho- 
dist class, and a bright and shining light of 
her Methodist chapel. But—it is almost in- 
credible, though itis true—because she refused 
to discontinue her attendance at the meet- 
ings of some former Methodists who, on ac- 
count of differences on minor details of disci- 
pline and church government,had been driven 
from the Methodist body, she was expelled 
from Methodism by being cut off from her 
class. There is probably not a Methodist 
living to-day who does not feel heartily 
ashamed of the decision which deprived 
Methodism of Mrs. Booth’s services. But 
that also is in accordance with the old law. 
The beautifying of the tombs of the martyrs 
is the natural and almost invariable task of 
the children of the persecutor. 

Leaving the negative side of the question, 
we now come to the positive. What was 
Mrs. Booth? She was, first of all, well-born. 
That is to say she was the child of intelligent 
Christian parents, who were united in an 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause of God 
and man. But what was much more impor- 
tant, she was the daughter of a woman who 
was a mother indeed, high-principled, affec- 
tionate, and as full of common-sense as of 
vital religion. Her father played a minor 
part in her religious life. He was chiefly 
useful in stimulating her intelligence by the 
conversations which he wisely encouraged 
at mealtimes. It was her mother who 
moulded Catherine’s soul, filling it from 
earliest infancy with passionate yearnings 
for God, and as passionate a hatred of 
iniquity. It was her mother who taught 
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her to read; her mother who taught her to 
pray; her mother who made her what she was. 
Mrs. Booth, on her death-bed, declared with 
intense conviction that “mothers were the 
want of the world”; and she always dis- 
criminated sharply between mothers and 
mere bearers of children. She owed almost 
everything to her mother, and her apprecia- 
tion of motherhood, as the supreme lever in 
regenerating the world, was based upon her 
own experience. 

Secondly, Mrs. Booth was a woman who 
was not ashamed of being a woman. She 
was a genuine woman. No one can read 
Mr. Tucker's interesting book without see- 
ing how intensely feminine was this modern 
Deborah. She was a woman, a wife, and 
a mother, sharing to the uttermost the 
common experiences of the sex. She was no 
cloistered saint meditating from afar upon 
the cares and sorrows, the miseries and the 
aspirations of this weary world. She was in 
the midst of the world and its washtubs. 
She had her love affairs, her disappoint- 
ments, her day dreams. But she was a mem- 
ber of a Church, a citizen of the realm ; and 
from her early womanhood she grasped 
firmly the fundamental principle upon which 
the rational development of woman’s rights, 
alike in Church and State, are based. Facul- 
ties to be useful must be used. Capacities, 
if not exercised, disappear. If women have 
duties they must be permitted to attend 
to them. If they have responsibilities they 
must not be forbidden to discharge them. 
Employment is a means of grace. Laborare 
est orare in the Churches as in the world. 
To shut any class or sex out from any field 
of labour is arbitrarily to limit its oppor- 
tunity for development and its capacity for 
service. Her first published article claimed 
for women as a right the privilege of active 
service in the Church, and in an album at 
Guernsey she wrote, during her honeymoon, 
the following comprehensive assertion of the 
chief end of woman :— 


‘‘The woman who would serve her generation 
according to the will of God, must make moral and 
intellectual culture the chief business of life. Doing 
this she will rise to the true dignity of her nature, 
and find herself possessed of a wondrous capacity for 
turning the duties, joys, and sorrows of domestic 
life to the highest advantage, both to herself and to 
all those within the sphere of her influence.”’ 


In the Army there is no distinction be- 
tween the sexes in service or in promotion. 
In Christ neither bond nor free, male nor 
female, holds good there from bottom to top. 
That is Mrs. Booth’s work. She made the 


Salvation Army the greatest demonstration 
of female capacity that the world has yet 
seen. And in that way it is possible she 
may indirectly exercise a more wide-spread 
influence on the progress of the race than 
by her more direct teaching. 

Thirdly, Mrs. Booth was intensely human. 
She was no flawless archangel. She had her 
tempers and was as hearty a hater as Dr. 
Johnson himself. She hated Pharisees, and 
said so with refreshing directness. She hated 
tyrants, for at heart she was almost as re- 
volutionary a Radical as Mrs. Josephine 
Butler; and she hated with a passionate 
intensity, which sometimes almost deprived 
her of the use of speech, all cruelty to dumb 
animals. She was also not altogether devoid 
of a self-complacency which, although com- 
pelled to wear Salvationist uniform, was very 
human. She was humble, very humble, 
when she stood in the presence of God 
Almighty, but when she compared herself 
with her contemporaries—well, she was not 
ashamed to say that she did not suffer in the 
comparison. Of course she never said, even 
to herself, that she was anything to speak 
of. It was always the Army. Many people 
pride themselves in their children without 
a thought of self-conceit. Mrs. Booth was 
proud of her spiritual offspring and said so, 
sometimes with disparaging remarks about 
other people’s spiritual progeny, which 
roused the old Adam in her hearers. She 
had had a wide and very varied experience, 
more than those imagine who never knew her 
intimately. She had touched life at many 
points, and understood and sympathised with 
most people to an extent for which they were 
little prepared. Then she was always so de- 
lightfully cocksure that she was right. For 
a director of souls, or at least for the leader 
of men and women, this is a great qualifica- 
tion; Mrs. Booth possessed it to an extra- 
ordinary extent. It was a standing marvel 
to her that other people could not see what 
was so plain to her. It certainly was not for 
lack of explanation and exhortation on her 
part. Another excellent feature of her cha- 
racter was her vein ofhumour. She saw the 
ludicrous side of things very keenly, and 
there was a merry twinkle in her eye which 
testified to the presence of the saving grace 
which keeps men sane. 

Fourthly, Mrs. Booth was singularly 
gifted with a combination of ardent affec- 
tion, lively imagination, and profound com- 
monsense. She had a great wealth of love, 
which those who approached her felt almost 
as palpably as you fcel the warmth of a fire 
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when you approach the hearth. She had a 
passionate yearning for the welfare of men, 
both temporal and eternal, and not of men 
only. Her care for dumb animals was almost 
as great as for human beings. Her biographer 
tells a very pleasing story of this. She was 
accustomed to feed hungered horses, until, 
when she went along the roads, the poor 
brutes would follow her on the other side of 
the hedge, neighing their gratitude. Her 
fierce cry on her death-bed for ‘“ Denouncers 
of Iniquity,” was wrung from her by an 
intense realisation of the misery and anguish 
which iniquity wrought out in human life. 
Her lively imagination widened and extended 
the range of her affectionate interest. The 
old gibe about women by a woman—that they 
would spend themselves willingly for a single 
red-haired child sick of a fever, but as for a 
million sick, they could as soon weep for the 
rule of three or vulgar fractions—was not 
true in her case. She had imagination, which 
most women lack. I remember her telling 
me once how she could hardly bear to live 
when she thought of the wrongs which many 
of the women of India endure. She had 
heard her officers, native officers, describe 
what they had seen and felt, and an abiding 
sense of the horror of hopeless degradation 
inflicted upon the womanhood of India by 
Tommy Atkins and his kind, goaded her 
sometimes almost to madness. India was 
much with her. She had a very high opi- 
nion of the character of many of the natives, 
and she was at times disposed to regard the 
Hindoo civilisation in many respects consi- 
derably higher than our own. But however 
much she loved, and however kindly she 
imagined, she was always full of saving 
commonsense. She was nothing if not prac- 
tical. She was the Martha as well as the 
Mary of the Salvation Army. It is seldom, 
indeed, that there is so much enthusiasm com- 
bined with so much mother-wit and such con- 
summate genius for practicality. Oh, how she 
touched the mere “delivery” of the Gospel- 
message! What is wanted, she said, is not 
to deliver but to drive it home. And all her 
life she was driving it home—with sledge- 
hammer blows—driving it home in season 
and out of season with tireless persistency— 
always driving it home. 

Fifthly, Mrs. Booth held with an unswerv- 
ing intensity of conviction to the old Gospel 
stated in the old way—she believed in God 
and the Devil, in Heaven and Hell, and no 
middle place between. Black was to be very 
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black, white very white. She had no tolera- 
tion for half-tones. She never sat on the 
fence and saw equal advantages on both 
sides. She always saw her devil, and went 
for him with whatever weapon served her 
purpose best. She had the scantest sympa- 
thy with advanced views. She took her 
stand on the old book, as she had read it as 
a child; and she had read it eight times 
through from cover to cover before she was 
twelve. She carried her principle to the 
uttermost with characteristic intrepidity. I 
remember one occasion when, after a hot 
discussion, she closed all controversy by de- 
claring that if any one could convince her 
that the world and all that was therein was 
not created in six literal days of twenty-four 
hours each, it was all up with the Bible so 
far as she was concerned. 

This, however, was an extreme instance, 
and in her ordinary discourses she seldom 
gave herself away in that fashion. The Sal- 
vation Army does not concern itself much 
with the Mosaic cosmogony. Mrs. Booth 
wasted little time in controversy over the 
wanderings of the Children of Israel. She had 
her work to do in leading her own children 
through the wilderness of sin to the promised 
land ; and she had a scientific reverence for a 
fact. Nothing is more notable in her writ- 
ings in defence of the female ministry than 
her unshakable conviction that whatever 
Paul may have written to the Church of 
Corinth against women teaching, if it could 
be proved that the teaching of women to-day 
was blessed of God to the salvation of souls, 
the precept of the dead Apostle must be 
made to square with the later revelation of 
the will of God, which was to be found in 
the actual operation of the Divine Spirit. 
And it followed from this that Mrs. Booth 
believed implicitly in prayer. She was 
mighty in prayer from her youth up. And, 
like the saints of old, she prevailed. 

Such a character so well defined, so ad- 
mirable and so successful, richly repays study, 
all the materials for which are to be found 
in Mr. Booth-Tucker’s book. It would be 
an easy task to fill many pages with illustra- 
tions of the character of Mrs. Booth from 
the pages of Mr. Tucker. I have made no 
extracts, preferring to refer the reader to the 
volumes themselves. 

They contain not merely a biography of 
Mrs. Booth, but an authentic history of the 
Salvation Army from its first beginnings 
down to the present day. 














“THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD GOD.” 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn :* “ All heaven was in the children.” 
Lesson: Luke iv, 14—22, 
Text: ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 
PG er4)N heaven there is always joy; the 
| Ag) light, the airisjoy. It strengthens 

75 ae) ard makes pure. It keeps sick- 

ness and pain away and tears. 
Instead of being weary and faintly 
happy its people serve and sing and love 
each other, while they walk its city’s golden 
streets and flowery groves, and forever adore 
Him who sits upon its throne. 

Its glad and noble people have no carriages 
nor estates. They have not a penny in their 
pockets. They have not even a store of food 
laid by. They have no thought for the mor- 
row. They have no anxiety, and they have 
not even a wish for themselves. The spirit 
of the Lord God is riches, beauty, and 
grandeur to them. It is the sun, the light, 
the air, the wealth, of life. 

Had they but known that spirit here as 
they know it there, it would have gone a long 
way towards making a heaven of this earth. 

It is about that spirit which makes the 
crowds of Paradise so glad and strong that I 
want to speak to you. It has dwelt among 
us and we have beheld its glory. It was 
where Jesus was ; He was filled with it. It 
was upon Him as the gold is on the buttercup, 
and the blue is on the sky, and the twinkling 
light is on the star. It was in His face, in 
His eyes, in His hands, on His tongue. It 
was the heart and life of Him. He went 
about the villages and towns of Galilee show- 
ing it to men by the sea and in their cottages, 
to their sick folk, their blind, their deaf, 
their poor, their sad and broken-hearted, and, 
above all, to their children. The Gospels 
are all that is left to us of that lovely, 
heavenly, God-like life. But they are so 
beautiful with Him that we and all flesh may 
see the glory of Him in them. “At even 
when the sun was set” and the cool of day 
had come, all that were sick were crowded 
round Him. Their friends carried them in 
their arms and upon beds for Him to look on 
them and touch them into health again. 
But it is not the healing I want you to think 


* In consequence of the trouble and disappointment to many 
rsons using these services, owing to the hymns being selected 
m various books, the hymns will be taken in future from Mr. 
Waugh’s “Hymns for Children” (Isbister & Co., Ld., London). 








of, but that spirit of the Healer which at- 
tracted the poor pain-stricken crowd to Him. 

Again, mothers brought their children to 
Him—they so wanted Him to put His hands 
on them—for Him to bless them, and they 
were welcomed by Him and blessed. The 
ignorant came to Him and He taught them 
as tenderly and as simply as an infant school 
teacher who loves them teaches her little 
charge. It is the spirit which thus encou- 
raged the poor, the despised, the ignorant, 
to Him, that I want you to think of, for 
that is the spirit of God. 

Again, in the spring, when the fresh green 
fields were crimson and gold with hosts of 
flowers He saw them very good and loved 
them and rejoiced in them. Little birds on 
the branches of the brambles were all sacred 
ministers of God’s kindly thought and care 
to Him, and twittered and sang rest and 
peace into Him. And in winter, when cold 
winds blew and the frost nipped them, not 
one of them fell to the ground without God’s 
notice. ‘The rains which fell from the dark 
skies, the sunbeams which fell from the 
bright ones, all told of the kindnesses and 
mercies of God. What I want you to think 
of is the spirit of such a Man. All nature 
and all men and women and children, eating 
their cucumbers and bread, toiling in the 
fields, their dish of soup resting in their 
homes when the day was done, and lying 
down to sleep by night, Jesus saw and un- 
derstood and they were precious to Him. 

It made His beautiful heart sad to see 
them ill, still sadder to see them unkind. 
One city he wept over. The peace and joy 
of the loving life was all driven out of it, for 
the widow was nobody there. Orphan chil- 
dren and sick children, these were nobody 
there. They were naked in the cold and no- 
body clothed them, and hungry all day and 
nobody gave them to eat, and went to bed 
with their sadly empty little stomachs to cry 
themselves to sleep. They stood about in 
the market-places ; they lay about in the 
streets ; or, being too weak to go out, on the 
floors of their wretched hovels which were 
* prisons” to them, for nobody visited them. 
A city in which there were children, helpless 
children, in poverty and misery, whom 
nobody fed, or soothed, or lulled to soft 
sleep, or kissed, over that city He wept. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD GOD.” 


Yet the people in that city were merry, 
and made money, and sang selections from 
David’s Psalms, and went to Temple, and 
they meant to go to Heaven. But Jesus said, 
“No; not to Heaven. You cannot go to 
Heaven. There will be a Judgment Day be- 
fore Heaven, and on the Judgment Day no- 
body who neglected a child in want and pain 
shall go there.” Jesus saw them disap- 
pointed in that day, turning away with their 
faces pained and wet with tears for them- 
selves, as His was pained and wet for them 
now. For all for whom Jesus is sad and 
weeps will some day be sad for themselves, 
and weep for themselves scorching tears. 
And this Jesus died and went away. But we 
have the story of Him left to us ; and it is 
beautiful, beautiful with the beauty which 
He Himself had, the beauty of the spirit 
of the Lord. For it was that which was 
upon Him. 

If we want to know what Paradise is like 
—how the men feel who live in fellowship 
with God above, we must shut our eyes and 
try to fancy what those grateful sick people 
felt when they found His touch make them 
well as He stood by their sick-bed; and 
what those little trusting children felt who 
found His voice so delightful a blessing when 
He walked with them through the cornfields 
or sat amongst them talking to them, with 
one of them on His knee, in the house. We 
must fancy what these felt, and then say to 
ourselves that was a bit of God’s Paradise. 
It is when the sweet stories of Him which 
we hear touch our hearts, and we so live 
them over again that we fall into a mood of 
simple, trusting, grateful love to Him ; it is 
then that we best see what is the beautiful life 
of those who see Him face to face for ever 
above. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Oh, Jesus, wounded, dying.’ 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 20—34. 
Text: “‘ Beholding His glory we are changed.” 


WHENEVER we shut our eyes and fancy 
our Lord in His simple life with the country 
people of Galilee, in their mountain homes, 
and by their sea-shore, and in the markets 
where they sold their fish from the boats 
and their fruit from their gardens, till we 
deeply wish we had “ been with them there,” 
had sat on that knee, had heard that kind 
voice, and seen that kind smile, we have got 
into our souls some little notion of the lov- 
able beauty of God. It is that something in 
the face of Jesus which the Bible calls “ His 
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glory,” which is then touching and lighting 
and gladdening us. 

But we have a sadder beauty to see than 
this, a deeper, dearer glory. There are 
many things to see in the busy, going-about 
lovely days of Jesus’ life, and many things 
in the sorrow and anguish of Gethsemane, 
when the thought of the wickedness of the 
great city wholly crushed Him, and He 
sweat great drops of blood, but there are 
almost as many things to see in that single 
day of His shameful death. Just that same 
spirit which He had given forth going His 
tranquil way with His dear friends in Galilee, 
did He give forth dying upon His cross, 
when all around Him were His enemies, and 
as cruel and wicked enemies too as men 
could be. It is on Calvary, my child, where 
is the revelation of the spirit of those 
depths in God, which makes us say with our 
most solemn sincerity, “God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross.” 

All around Jesus on the cross were tho- 
roughly hateful people; thieves were on 
either side of Him. But these were not by 
any means the worst. Crafty, malicious liars 
were common there; haters and murderers 
were plentiful ; covetous, quarrelsome hypo- 
crites were abundant. Almost every man of 
them intensely disliked His beautiful spirit. 
They held it a public duty to put it down, 
to ridicule, to shame, to disgrace, and to 
destroy it off the face of the earth. They 
were contented, they were satisfied with 
their wickedness, they were proud of it. 
Life was very bad, indeed, in that throng of 
“respectable” men who stood around Him 
as He died. No rabble the world has ever 
held or Heaven has ever seen was equal to it. 

They had bribed one man to betray 
Him that is dying there. Judas they had 
given money to to tempt him to his in- 
famous deed. Other men they had bribed 
to bear false witness against Him, to say 
that He had said and done what He had not 
said and done. They had condemned Him 
to death. They had chosen rather to have 
a robber frec in the land than “this fellow,” 
as they called Jesus, on whom was the spirit 
of the Lord. They so hated His lovely 
spirit that they frightened the judge of the 
land into condemning Him for them. They 
had sanctioned His being flogged. They 
had laughed at His being crowned with 
thorns. They had followed His bleeding 
form, trembling with weakness, to Calvary, 
They had ordered nails to be driven through 
His hands, and through His feet, into the 
wood of the cross. ‘They had watched it 
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done, and then had watched Him lifted up, 
nailed to the cross. They watched Him 
linger, bleed, faint, and die, and all the while 
as He did so they had wagged their heads 
and taunted Him. They had laughed amongst 
themselves and mocked at Him. They had 
left nothing undone which can prove men 
to be vile and loathsome. It was not a 
moment's passion. It was their habit of life 
to Him ; their nature. There was no wicked- 
ness, cruelty, cowardice, which was not shown 
to be ingrained in the very substance of 
their minds, in the fibre and core of their 
hearts. 

Can you not picture the good, kind, pure 
Jesus of Nazareth with those hands of His— 
hands which had touched only to heal ; 
those feet of His—feet which had been worn 
out in travelling up and down the land from 
north to south seeking what good they might 
bring to the needy, what joy to the sad, now 
holding Him by nails to the cross; that 
beautiful brow which the children had seen 
crowned with light of love now torn with 
thorns? Can you not see Him there with 
His enemies on all sides of Him making a 
festive day to their hatred and cruelty out 
of His dying pains? It is indeed almost too 
hard, too painful, too dreadful to do so. 
And if it were not for the beautifulness of 
the heart which makes Calvary all so 
clear to us, I would never ask you to try to 
do it. I would rather ask you to shut the 
book in which the shameful story is written, 
and to try to remember it no more for ever. 
But it is because I want you to have a 
genuine love of that most beautiful, most 
glorious of all the sights the world contains, 
or ever can contain, that I ask you to recall 
all this painful, wicked throng around that 
cross on which our Lord Jesus died. It is 
to see the spirit of God which was upon that 
dying Jesus, so grandly upon Him; and, 
happily for us, a spirit which is upon Him 
for ever. 

The awful wonder of that scene is that 
Jesus, hanging there amongst the men who 
crucified Him, while they were jeering at 
Him and laughing amongst themselves, 
prayed for these men. It is almost impos- 
sible to believe, but it is true that even they 
had not put out the fire of His love for 
them. The chief priest, the soldiers, the 
mercenaries, who all the long hours they 
stood watching, trampling on ground they 
had stained with His blood, who had boldly 
disputed His title to live, had despised His 
character, had desolated and destroyed it as 
far as they possibly could—for these His heart 


broke in one great passion-prayer to God, 
“Father, forgive them.” 

What is so good to know, what is so 
grand to know, is, that “God was in” that 
breaking heart. That prayer carried on dying 
breath was the spirit of the Lord God. It 
was that which was upon Jesus ; and that is 
what I want you to know and to for ever 
remember. With that dying Jesus dies the 
last possible fear that God can cease to 
have love and mercy to man, to any man, 
however utterly wicked he may be: by man 
those fires can never be put out. Our love 
to God may utterly die, but God’s love to 
us,—that will not, cannot die. His mercy 
endures for ever. 

It is when standing by that cross of Jesus, 
while seeing the awful beauty of that spirit 
of God in Him towards the wicked, towards 
the wickedest of all the wicked that ever 
lived, towards the very men that crucified 
His gentle life, that the fires of man’s love 
which have gone out again begin to smoke 
and glow and burn. There is nothing, 
my child, which can conquer our souls for 
God, nothing which can so carry the fire 
and torch and steel of the spirit into the 
camp of our enmity to Him, and can win 
for Him His throne in our sinful hearts, as 
that Son and Imageof God dying amongst His 
murderers. When we sinners against God do 
not trust and love God, it is because Calvary 
has not taken that place in our thoughts 
which it ought to take. Calvary exhausts 
all that is beautiful in God, all that is 
powerful in Him to save sinners. 

Let the spirit of God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and our God and Father, 
whom wicked men took and crucified, reign 
in you. Believe it, my child, you will learn 
by experience as you get farther on in life 
a little more each day—that “God was in 
Christ,” and was “ reconciling the world unto 
Himself by Him.” You will feel it in your- 
self. Your thoughts will be reconciled to 
think of Him; your love to love of Him; 
your hope to hope in Him; your life to live 
for Him ; and you will thus become His own 
rich and ennobled children. 


THIRD EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “I would follow Jesus.” 
Lesson: Matt. xxv. 31—40. 
Text: “ He that is faithful in little is faithful also in much.” 


Ir would be impossible to give a list of 
Christian duties. Jesus gave very few com- 
mandments. He did not come to give a law 
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in commandments. He came to give a law 
of a spirit of life. He came to make us 
something, to give us soul, and then to leave 
us, like the flowers and the birds, to be faith- 
ful to our nature. 

The soul of a swallow can never hop quietly 
about its home like the soul of a sparrow. 
Its wings are incessantly moving, skimming 
the ponds or soaring in the sky. The ante- 
lope cannot lie on the banks of the river like 
the hippopotanius. Its joy is in its limbs, 
feeling the flying sand beneath its hoofs. 

Nature cannot be disobedient to its 
instincts, and Jesus came to give us a new 
nature, to fill us with instincts of Heaven, 
promptings and cheerings in the way of 
duty. He would give us a heavenly nature 
which longs and loves to do Heaven-like 
things. He would have our minds always 
thinking, our hearts always beating with the 
spirit of the children of God. The children 
of God can never act as the children of the 
world. The child of the swallow can never 
wholly forget the habit of its parent to fling 
itself about unceasingly in the air. The 
child of the antelope can never be wholly 
free from its parents’ notions of the glad 
brightness of freedom for its limbs. ‘The 
young of the swallow must grow up to fly ; 
the yourfg of the antelope to fling out its 
limbs in racing across the turf. 

So, too, is it with the people who have the 
spirit of God upon them. They have the 
tender thoughts, the unselfish and noble 
impulses of the Giver of that spirit, and do 
His deeds. They are only happy so. But, 
like the young swallows and the young 
antelopes, young Christians do only little 
things at first. Greater things come after- 
wards. 

Sorrow pleads with them to pity, weak- 
ness cries out to them to help; and their 
new nature is the coming of Christ in them, 
which prompts them to hear these callings. 
They love and worship their Father in 
Heaven, and they long to live and to act 
like Him. When they are tempted to be 
selfish they cannot yield. It would be to 
shut up their new nature in them, to be cruel 
to their better selves. It would be cowardly 
to God. They may have a good cry about 
it. They may find it hard, as Jesus did, to 
ve for ever true to the noble and the good. 
Jesus, we are told, had strong crying, and 
shed bitter tears. He had to get away alone 
and lie prostrate upon the grass, on the 
quiet hills of Nazareth. People He loved 
did not think His ways sensible. His own 
brothers said He was so unselfish as to be 
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beside Himself. But to have pleased them 
would have broken His heart. His flesh was 
like ours: it felt pain; but His spirit was 
like God’s. 

I want you to understand that this spirit 
of Jesus is to be the spirit of you and me; 
and in our ways with one another, and with 
our neighbours, we are to show it. We have 
to grow into it. It has to grow intous. So 
we must begin with little resemblances to 
Him. You have perhaps seen a may blossom 
tree in May all lost in may, white with it, as 
a tree buried in floral summer snow. And 
you have seen a spray of may, you have held 
it in your hand, you have put it to your 
nostrils. You have seen that bit of beauty 
and smelt its sweetness. Though one was a 
tree of may, a white mountain of it, the 
other was may too. And though Jesus had 
the lovely Godlike spirit “without measure,” 
boys and girls may have their white spray 
of it. And the little tree which bears one 
tuft of blossom to-day may grow to bear a 
mountain of it some day. He that is faith- 
ful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
that which is much, That was what Jesus 
said. 

I knew a poor and pale little boy who had 
his spray of Heaven’s sweetness in him. He 
was ascholarin my Sunday-school. His sister 
was a scholar there too. The annual school 
treat was given to scholars who had made 
so many attendances out of the times the 
school was open. The boy had got within 
sight of the treat, and had got within sight 
of the number of attendances which were 
required to entitle him to his place in the 
happy party on the boat on the river, and 
amongst the merry-go-rounds, and swings, 
and donkeys, and shooting-galleries, and 
stalls of nuts and gingerbread, and the free 
tea and oranges for all, which formed part of 
the school gala-day. 

The boy was beside himself with delight 
at every thought of the nearing prospect of 
the day. He had but a few more attend- 
ances to make, and his place at the festival 
would be secured, when his sister fell ill. 
All the week he was working from early 
morning till late at night at the Telegraph 
Works. He was very fond of his sister, and 
his heart was heavy, as he heard on his re- 
turn home each day that she was no better. 
When Sunday came he sat by her bed and 
relieved the long monotony of her small, 
silent, solitary room. As the mother went 
out each day to work the sick child was 
alone all the week. There was no father to 
work for her. ‘Three Sundays was the sick 
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sister in bed. Three Sundays was the kind 
brother by her side, and with those three 
Sundays spent there, not at school, there 
passed away the golden opportunity to win 
a place in the annual party of the scholars. 

The sick sister was so troubled in her mind 
at his missing the pleasure he had looked 
forward to for almost all the year, that she 
begged him to leave her. 

“No,” said he; “you cannot get the 
tickets, so I won't.” 

He could not think of any brother who 
would not do what he was doing. 

He would have had joy amongst the fields, 
and trees, and pleasures of the school treat, 
but to help his sister to get well, to make her 
only less lonely whilst she was ill, was more 
to his brave little heart than any possible 
joy of a treat. 

The little girl was half unhappy that he 
should make such a sacrifice for her. She 
felt unworthy of such generous love. But 
she was half happy, too, and very proud of 
her brother’s love. 

When the school year closed, the boy 
had no ticket for the gala day. He would 
be at his work all day. He could not help 
caring, for he was a boy; but he cared more 
for his duty to his sister, for he was a good 
boy. He -had been a joy to his ill sister. 
That was enough. 

What I want you to understand by this 
story is that there was on that boy in that 
deed of his the spirit of the Lord. His little 
sister was “sick and in prison and he visited 
her.” 

His quiet joy in doing good to his sick 
sister was the beginning of the rapture of 
the redeemed. ‘The service of her was a 
service of God of which he would hear 
again in the day of judgment. 


FOURTH EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ O God of wistom, God of might.” 
Lesson: Luke x. 25—37. 


Text: ‘‘ That they may be one as we are.’? 


A sToRM was blowing, a terrible storm. 
It. was in the Bay of Biscay. It was blowing 
over all the Atlantic. It was blowing almost 
everywhere on this side of the globe. But in 
the Bay of Biscay it raged with such tremen- 
dous fury that it passed even the oldest 
sailors to see it without fear. 

Through that bay in the height of the 
storm a ship was making its way to India. 
To the terrible wind was added another 
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danger. A thick blinding fog fell on land 
and sea, till the captain could: see neither 
star nor lighthouse and lost all power to even 
guess where he was. Suddenly there was 
an awful crash. The ship had been driven 
upon rocks, and overwhelmed by huge 
breakers, it instantly split in two in the 
middle, and in a few seconds it sank, plung- 
ing everybody on board—its sailors, pas- 
sengers, captain, and officers—into the pitch 
black madly rushing sea. 

It was night. Passengers were in bed. 
In their beds they sank, or through the great 
gashes in the side of the broken vessel they 
were plunged into the sea—men, women, 
and children, without one second’s warning. 
Most of them were in a few moments dead. 
Nine people who in the awful moment seized 
upon pieces of the broken ship, were buoyed 
up by them, and the wind-driven rollers which 
were rushing to the shore carried them, 
clinging to these, to land. Half-drowned, 
battered and wounded by the jagged rocks, 
naked and cold, they struggled up on to the 
shore they felt but did not see, to be away 
from the waves which rolled up on to it and 
back again. They did not know where they 
were. They were too exhausted and stunned 
to seek for a refuge, and all in the blinding 
fog and wind-driven spray of the sea they 
lay and suffered and shivered till morn- 
ing. 

The morning at last broke. What had 
happened in the night nobody on that shore 
had seen. They had no idea that a ship 
had been wrecked. It was a bleak, barren 
spot, where scarcely anybody lived, and a 
long way from town or village. With the 
light came another dread. Weak and almost 
dead with bruises and cold, they looked 
around in vain for any to help. They could 
see nobody ; no cottage broke the long line 


of cliffs. They looked this way and that. 
Would nobody come? Were they after all 
to die? Exhausted, hungry, helpless, they 


lay without hope. 

But, away from where they were, broken 
pieces of their ship were being driven 
ashore. Men saw those sad signs of a wreck, 
and following the cliffs to where the wreck- 
age seemed to come from, miles away they 
found these nine sore and miserable men, 
mostly naked, and all well-nigh dead, lying 
upon the sands. 

All the tenderness they had in them was 
moved by the sight. ‘They took off their 
own clothing and covered up the wrecked 
men. Some went off for a waggon, others 
took the poor exhausted men upon their backs 
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and carried them away from the cold, killing 
winds into a sheltered place. The shore was 
stony, and the roads were of the roughest. 
The work of carrying grown, injured, help- 
less, almost dead men, who could scarcely 
even hold on with their bruised, languid 
arms around their helpers’ necks, was most 
difficult and trying. Though there was 
not a man amongst them who knew who 
these sufferers were, who knew even their 
names or the country they came from, they 
bravely staggered on under their loads, ex- 
hausted with them, almost blown over by 
the wind and stumbling between the stones, 
till they found a shelter from the bitterness 
of the storm, where they waited and did 
their best to revive and sustain the poor 
fellows till the waggons should arrive to 
carry them to the distant town. 

But they were in the awful presence of 
death. These nine men were dying men ; 
and the near presence of death makes men 
real men, and to real men notions of kin- 
dreds and tongues and creeds are nothing. 

These helpers of the wrecked men upon 
that desolate shore were Spaniards. These 
wrecked men were Englishmen and Lascars. 
Some were men of title and rank; some 
were of the poorest of the nameless poor. 
But in the presence of death they were only 
men, nine needy men, the cold sweat of 
agony upon their brows. And those Spaniards 
were one with them—they must save them. 
They were strong as oxen to carry them. 
Humanity made them, strong. They might 
be patriots ; they might love their country 
and their countrymen ; but patriotism was 
nothing to them now. ‘They were not 
Spaniards; they were grander than Spaniards, 
they were men. They belonged to the world 
of men. ‘To be only a patriot, that is hor- 
rible ; to be a man, that is divine. 

Spaniards, they could not understand the 
language of those sufferers. But suffering 
has its language ; its silence speaks. Death 
stretches out its arms; exhaustion suppli- 
cates. We have ears in our hearts, eyes in 
our understanding. The soul has its sounds 
and sights. <A feeble, dying man has a 
language in every nation. It is not English, 
it is not Spanish ; it is the tongue of man- 
kind he speaks. 

Those deliverers were Roman Catholics. 
They belonged to the land of the Inquisition. 
The priests of their land had once horribly 
tortured and put to slow agonising death, 
men who held the creed of those men they 
were now doing their best to save alive. They 
had been taught that God did not care for 
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Protestants, His soul revolted from them. 
But their creed failed them. They saw the 
light which makes all divisions dark and 
evil, the light that shines in helpless, dyin 
humanity, whose life hangs upon the thread 
of their immediate kindly sympathy. 

These saviours felt all this. They did not 
think it, they felt it, and scarcely knew that 
they felt it. 

And all this is the spirit of God. He 
knows no nationalities. All nations are 
one to Him. He knows no differences of 
language. There is but one language to 
Him, the language of human helplessness 
and need. He knows no differing, dividing 
creeds. His longing is “that all may be 
one” to each other as they all are one to 
Him. Jesus teaches that He is kind to all ; 
and to be kind to all is to be a child of His. 

This is so because He is not only the God 
of all, but He is the God and Father of all. 
Like as a good father’s spirit is towards his 
little boys and girls, so is the spirit of God 
towards the whole family of men. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Pearly gates of heaven unclosing.” 
Lesson: Luke ix. 1—17. 
Text: “ Be ye, therefore, children of the highest.” 

Ir is a long, a weary way that mankind 
has travelled from what God designed it to 
be. But, far as it has strayed from the 
blessed thing its life might have been, it still 
has in it here and there abundant bits of its 
true glory; and with these bits go bits of 
sacred, heavenly joy. 

Perhaps you have seen the ruins of an 
Abbey, a beautiful building with Gothic 
gables, and windows, aud towers, and door- 
ways, and aisles, and chancels, and choirs 
carved and buttressed; once roofed, and 
glazed, and filled with voices in chant, and 
anthem, and chorus; all silent now; the 
roof gone, the walls cracked, the window- 
arch fallen, grass growing along its once 
marble-paved floor. The lovely structure 
has become a ruin. Yet here and there the 
ivy its builders planted still climbs its walls, 
and holds their tottering stones bravely to- 
gether. Here and there a fine piece of carving 
stands in its piace in the wall, and a window 
holds out one bit of its grand tracery. It is 
a ruin, but some of its maker’s glorious ideas 
still linger to view. No part of it is com- 
plete, but bits of it tell how lovely its origi- 
nal must have been. It is so with men and 
women. They have “ fallen,” as it is called ; 
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they are not what the Grand Master Builder 
of them designed them to be. But amongst 
them the lovely bits of humanity—and there 
are many, very many, lovely bits of humanity 
—=still remain. 

It is in the home, in the family, when 
men and women have become fathers and 
mothers, that men and women display most 
of what beauty they retain of their ori- 
ginal noble nature and gratify the wishes of 
God. It is honest, toilsome lives of pain 
and love among babies. meeting their needs, 
helping their helplessness, guiding them, 
blessing them, that men and women are 
most like God, and these are innumerable. 
The world is full of them. Its graves are 
still fuller of them. 

Every grown-up man and woman was a 
baby once, a helpless little care and trouble 
giver. Each of all the millions the world 
contains was that once. A thousand things 
had to be done for it. It had no strength to 
earn its food. It had no sense to know what 
food was. It had wants which must be sup- 
plied. These neglected, it would have died. 
But they were not neglected. They were 
gladly, eagerly supplied. Father went out 
to work to earn money to buy them for it. 
Mother stopped at home to see that it had 
them. That was their fate. Yet they 
rejoiced in it. Out of their riches of mind, 
and heart, and pocket, such as they were, all 
its needs were supplied, their only reward to 
put its soft, white cheek against theirs, and 
to see its tiny body warmed and fed. Hun- 
dreds of millions of times that beautiful 
thing has happened. Honest, simple, homely 
men and women they all were. They lived 
their very hearts out into their children, and 
gave life to them. It was the spirit of the 
God and Maker of us all which was upon 
them then. 

Often that spirit brings weariness, pain, 
and grief. Some who have it are very poor. 
It is most wonderful then. The spirit of the 
Lord upon Jesus fed, as you remember, great 
numbers of people—‘“ five thousand men, 
besides women and children ”—in the desert, 
sut of a few loaves and fishes. That is the 
way, too, of anxious parental love. It is 
always working miracles of feeding. All 
over the world there are homes which are as 
bare as a desert, with a mother of little 
hungry mouths around her table to feed, and 
with little to feed them on. But they are 
all fed, and there is some to spare. In Jesus 
and in a parent, divine love is always the 
same. 

The eyes of God see these millions of daily 


miracles of feeding-love among children, 
and He delights in them. ‘They-atone for 
many of the wicked, ugly things He sees 
besides, and I should not wonder if they 
keep Him from destroying the world. These 
mothers are the world’s “ highest” people, as 
He counts high. Dear, unselfish, weary toilers 
for the helpless. All such are His children. 

When their child is sick and they have to 
nurse the little fevered, tossing body, to 
soothe the poor darling’s little pain-moans, 
to watch by it day and night, sleep, so heavy 
on their eyelids, resisted till they themselves 
are almost dead ; and when, doing their best 
they cannot save it, death takes it, and they 
refuse to be comforted, cannot eat, tears are 
their meat day and night, home seems as if 
it never can be home again, how lovely are 
they with the spirit of God! It was that 
same spirit upon Jesus which brought Him 
from Heaven to our lost world. Heaven 
could not be Heaven till its lost children 
were back again. And when their children 
are naughty, are “evil and unthankful,” and 
those fathers and mothers have a good ery 
about it alone when the ungrateful, unkind, 
and disobedient are in bed, with what infi- 
nite forgiving tenderness do they still love 
them. Only God and parents are capable 
of understanding Jesus’ love and tears and 
prayers for wicked Jerusalem. Evil and 
unthankful as they were in that city, they 
were dear to Him. 

Going her nightly rounds through her 
children’s chambers, finding her joy, her life, 
her all in her children, a loving, longing 
mother, anxious, sleepless, for her little sick, 
unconsolable because it has died, is very 
like the unselfish God who is our Parent in 
Heaven. Their joy would always be hers; 
their rest, hers. Those lambs in her arms 
make her eyes, her heart, her life no bad 
likeness of the eternal soul of God towards 
all the world. 

When you get older you will be taught 
that the true exponent of God to you is this 
man or that man, but the knowledge of your 
own mother’s and father’s unselfish service 
of youin your need and helplessness is the 
best likeness you will ever have of God, save 
and except the knowledge of Jesus. Bits of 
the spirit of God are in them. All the ful- 
ness of it is in Him. 


“ Those parents who most live 

To do their children good 

Most satisfy Christ’s heart 
And earn His gratitude; 

And children, who with love 
Reward such holy ways, 

Give Him His best delight, 
Sing Him His sweetest praise.” 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
ROMAN PRIESTS AND ELECTIONS. 


T is always our duty and pleasure to 
speak well of the goodness of men in 
whom we see it, no matter with what 
mistakes and blunders and evils of 
creed-it may be associated. We, there- 

fore, in justice to Romanists, frequently commend 

them for the goodness they display. Human cha- 
racter, ‘‘ light,” is like the light in every candle, the 

same light, no matter whether its candlestick be a 

lump of wet clay in the hat of a miner or a device 

in silver and gold on the table of a king; and by 
our reverence of Him who “ lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,’’ we, of instinct, regard 
all moral brightness as made by Him, as, indeed, 
some glimmer of Himself. But human light is one 
thing and dogma is another and totally different 
thing. When, as has been disclosed to have been 
the case in the South Meath (Ireland) Election to 
an enormous extent, priests seize the weapons which 
priest-ridden people pitiably imagine that they do 
really wield, and, like some brute, swinging a cudgel 
in his hand, threaten eternal chastisements on the 
man who does not vote at an election as he is told 
by them to vote, neither their practice nor their 
ereed can have from us anything but the strongest 
denunciation, and the Church which puts such 
powers into its priest’s hand must share init. So 
far both priest and Church are enemies of our Lord 
and of mankind. ‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty.”” The duty of religious instructors 
is not to say, ‘Thou shalt’’ and ‘‘ Thou shalt not,”’ 
especially with the threatenings of spiritual retribu- 
bution on those who disobey. It is to exhibit and 
infuse a divine spirit as the spring of life and con- 
duct. Mr. Justice Andrews, one of the judges in 
the Election Petition in this South Meath, said :— 

“There can be no election unless the elector is free.’’ 

It is equally true that there can be no moral conduct 

unless the action is free. Priestly domination de- 

stroys the possibility of morals, and is consistent 
with only the semblance of religion. An ennobled 
manhood, ennobled by the infusion of the spirit of 

Christ—that is Christianity, and to produce that is 

the only service of the Church. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


There are but few of us, we imagine, who come to 
the border line which divides one year from another, 
without a certain measure of emotion. We may say 
little about it. We may keep the feeling to our- 
selves. But the feeling is there. Other anniver- 
saries in life lose their significance. We forget the 
days of our great joys and of our enduring sorrows. 
The seasons pass over us unconsciously. But the 
New Year keeps its spell. As often as it returns we 
recognise that we are making a new start in life’s 


journey, entering upon a new stage in our pilgrim- 
age. It is not with a careless heart that we set out. 
Confidence does not increase with age. Experience 
teaches us what possibilities of peril, trial, and loss 
lie hid in the future. The ties that bind us to the 
world and to those around us grow with time. Our 
powers of usefulness and our joy in service increase 
continually. Our affections strike down deeper and 
wider roots. Parting would be a keener wrench. 
But we set out in spite of such thoughts, not with a 
heedless spirit, but with a quiet faith, trusting that 
we shall find that Divine guidance which led the 
Chosen People through the wilderness, by the pillar 
of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night. 
For such indeed is ever the way of God. He 
draws us to Himself by the mystery that comes with 
the light and by the vision that is manifest in dark- 
ness. 


PROFESSOR DAVISON AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


The Committee of the Wesleyan Theological 
Institution have shown both wisdom and cou- 
rage in dealing with the charges recently made 
against Professor Davison. The allegations of 
heresy were not too definite, but they were not so 
vague that it would have been prudent to disregard 
them. A theological college that is suspected, a 
Professor who does not enjoy perfect confidence 
among the Churches, can do no good and may do 
much harm. The committee felt that they must 
act promptly, and they treated the accusation in 
the right way. It was not discussed in an excited 
crowd, but investigated by a committee of picked 
men whom every Methodist knows and trusts; not 
all of them scholars, not all of them ministers, but 
with sufficient scholarship, sense, and sanctity among 
them to make their decision final for all reasonable 
people. Their verdict was unanimous. They com- 
pletely exonerated Professor Davison and declared 
the charge to be groundless. His writings, in their 
opinion, so far from sapping and unsettling belief, 
confirm the faith of careful students and fortify 
young men against the perils of a critical system 
whose sole aim is destruction. The expression of 
personal sympathy and confidence in which the 
committee united will strengthen Professor Davison 
against further attacks of the same kind, and will 
encourage him with the assurance that the service 
which he is rendering to the Methodist Churches by 
training new men to meet the new needs of new 
times is not only recognised but honoured. 


THE ATHLETIC TYRANNY. 


The discussion which arose out of the death of a 
poor lad at Rugby after a compulsory “ house-run ”’ 
should draw attention to a real danger now existing 
in almost all of our great schools. In spite of the 
sweeping statements made by some of the corre- 
spondents, there is no doubt that so far as the 
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authorities at Rugby are concerned, a medical cer- 
tificate or a parent’s wish formally expressed will 
free a boy from compulsory exercise in this form. 
But public opinion is almost always a stronger force 
than lawfully constituted authority, and public 
opinion would be against him. The doctor and 
the head-master may assure him that he need not 
run, but if public opinion among his school-fellows 
says that he must, run he will, whether his strength 
and constitution are capable of bearing the strain or 
not. The unwritten law is supreme. It may in- 
deed be resisted, but only at the sacrifice of the 
popularity and the power that are as delightful to 
the schoolboy as to the grown man. He cannot 
stand against the stream without help, and help it is 
very difficult to give him. For this state of things 
we are all responsible in greater or less degree. The 
worship of athletics, like the passion for pleasure, 
begins at home. Parents themselves think more of 
distinction at cricket than in class. They admire 
one lad who plays for his county at Lord’s far more 
than another who wins a Balliol scholarship. The 
tendency develops only too rapidly. The infection 
spreads. A false conception of manliness possesses 
the rising race. They fashion themselves upon the 
model of their heroes who have much muscle and 
little mind. We cannot banish athletics even if we 
would, but they cannot be allowed without serious 
peril to the future of the nation to usurp a place 
that is not theirs by right. The public conscience 
must be educated. Men must be taught that tem- 
perance is a duty in all things—even in pursuits 
which are in themselves harmless and innocent. If 
we do not learn the iesson, vur recreation may prove 
our ruin. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE PANAMA SOANDAL. 


The Panama scandal, there can be no doubt, has 
inflicted a heavy blow upon the stability of Repub- 
lican government in France, and the disaster is all 
the more serious as occurring at a time when the 
sky was clear and the outlook peaceful. In itself 
the fall of a cabinet is of slight account. France, 
which has witnessed the fall of twenty ministries in 
twenty years, would have borne with equanimity 
the discomfiture of another. But a rude shock to 
the confidence of a people in the integrity of their 
rulers is a serious matter ; and in this case the whole 
country must be affected. The failure of the 
Panama Canal scheme has hit thousands of small 
investors in all parts of the land, who with full 
faith in M. Lesseps, invested their small savings in 
the venture, not because they believed in the scheme, 
but because they trusted the man. They now dis- 
cover that they have lost every farthing ; that the 
plan was doomed years ago, and that open ruin has 
been staved off only by corruption on a gigantic 
scale They now hear of cheques distributed, scat- 


tered broadcast, and their wrath is fierce at finding 
themselves sold by the deputies whom they chose to 
represent them and by the journalists to whom they 
looked for guidance. "When once the criminals are 
identified, their punishment will be sure and severe. 
But the Republic will suffer as well for perpetuating 
the evil traditions of the Third Empire. Napoleon’s 
court was notoriously corrupt. It was crowded by 
speculators and adventurers. Ministers speculated 
on the Stock Exchange, using their official know- 
ledge to swell their private fortunes. Votes and 
brains found a ready market. The system was swept 
away, but the taint remains, to be extirpated only 
by resolute and persistent effort. If a second storm 
should arise, the only thing that can save the Re- 
public is the want of a leader to take advantage of 
its distress. 


MR. RHODES AND MASHONALAND. 


Mr. Rhodes’ account of what has already been 
accomplished in Mashonaland singles him out as 
one of the most remarkable men that our genera- 
tion has seen. He is one of the few who found 
empires. The very terms which distrustful critics 
use in describing him attest his genius. He may 
be an ‘‘ Elizabethan buccaneer’’ revived in the 
nineteenth century, or ‘‘ a colonial Monte Christo”’ ; 
but he certainly possesses the daring of the one, and 
the other’s fertility of resource. Only a few months 
ago, the scheme was regarded as a failure. Its 
difficulties are not surmounted yet. It may still 
suffer shipwreck. But the tone of opinion has 
changed. The world at large recognises that the 
Company’s achievements are startling and point to 
larger possibilities. Whether Mr. Rhodes succeeds 
in carrying the telegraph from Cape Town to Cairo, 
it is a great feat to have brought it 1,700 miles to 
Fort Salisbury. Even if he never has an opportu- 
nity of negotiating terms with the Mahdi, it is no 
slight matter to have come to an agreement with a 
savage chief like Lobengula—to have substituted 
gold for guns, English sovereigns for English 
swords. When the railroad is completed—and that 
will come in time—transport will be easy and sup- 
plies will be cheap. The stream of labour which is 
needed to irrigate a new country will set in, and if 
the land really possesses the resources attributed to 
it, under proper management the new empire—for it 
is nothing less—may rise rapidly to prosperity and 
power. The part left to accident and fortune is 
undeniably great. Much hangs on the life of Mr. 
Rhodes. The enterprise is his conception, and he 
alone can carry it through. Of his genius there can 
be no doubt. The only question is whether his 
principles are as strong as his character. 


DR. BATTERSBY AT BIDA. 

Dr. Harford Battersby’s account of his visit to 
Bida, the capital of the great kingdom of Nupé, is 
full of encouragement for the future of medical mis- 
sionary work in that part of Africa. He had 
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aiready visited the country in the previous year, and 
at his departure promised to return again. Last 
summer he went back really to test the feeling of the 
rulers, and to ascertain if a permanent settlement 
would be permitted. He found that he had not 
been forgotten. His welcome was most friendly ; 
and it was not a mercenary welcome. Indeed, he 
and his companion, Mr. Williams, seem to have 
received more than they gave. The king, the 
Ndéji (or prime minister), and several of the chief 
men in the country received them with something 
more than courtesy. The king’s present, Dr. 
Battersby explains, was especially full of meaning. 
He sent provisions which would last for many days 
—implying that he wished them to stay for a long 
time—and mats to sleep upon. And though he 
deferred a definite decision as to the question of 
the settlement until he had taken time to deliberate, 
his disposition was most friendly in word and in 
deed. The confidence of the chiefs was shown by 
the readiness with which they admitted the mis- 
sionaries into their houses; for among them, as the 
Ndéji said, ‘‘if a man brings you into his house, it 
is a sign of greater confidence than if he brought 
you a shipload of goods.” The city itself is large— 
two miles in length and one in breadth. The people 
seem to be intelligent, and are quite willing to listen 
to the new teaching. But even there, far away 
from the Niger coast, Europeans are known rather 
by their vices than their virtues, and the natives 
were surprised at finding their new visitors asserting 
a standard of morality which their experience had 
not led them to associate with their nation. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE REV. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON IN AFRICA. 


The Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, the Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, has evi- 
dently enjoyed his expedition to South Africa, and 
the Society will be all the better for his experience. 
He travelled right up to Palapaye, four hundred 
miles beyond the point where the railroad ends. 
If, unlike a more notorious traveller, he saw no 
lions, he saw something much better, civilisation 
steadily advancing northwards and grand promise 
for the future. As regards the Bechuanas, in whose 
special interest he went out, Mr. Thompson confesses 
that the chief obstacle to progress among them is 
their prosperity. They are too well off. Life is too 
easy. There is no stimulus to exertion, no incentive 
to education. Unskilled labour finds a ready and 
profitable market in the gold or diamond fields at no 
great distance. A few months’ work there sends 
back a native a rich man. Boys who have been 
educated to a certain extent, when they return home 
soon sink back to their father’s level. There is no 
career open to honest ambition. If a man gets on 
too fast, he excites the suspicion of his chief and the 
jealousy of his fellows. But the conditions of life 


even now are changing, and the transformatior. 
must come as the country is opened up. If the 
right men are there at work, with the confidence of 
the people already gained, they may do much to 
lead civilisation in the right track. Such a journey 
as Mr. Thompson’s is good for the missionaries. It 
draws the workers more closely to those who stand 
at the centre of the organization. It creates a per- 
sonal sympathy and a living affection. Those who 
have left home and friends feel that they are not 
mere pieces on the board. For the Secretary him- 
self the personal contact is hardly less important. 
He must visit not only the mission field but even the 
mission outposts. If he never went to the front, 
while holding the threads of the great organization 
at home, he would feel at times like one acting in 
a dream, sending imaginary workers to visionary 
lands. It is sight that gives us the sense of 
reality. 


THE BAPTIST MISSION CENTENARY FUND. 


The Fund raised by the Baptist Missionary Society 
to commemorate its Centenary already amounts to 
more than £100,000. It is now proposed to keep 
the account open till an additional £20,000 has been 
raised. That amount would clear off the deficits of 
the last few years, leaving the Fund, as originally 
designed, to be applied in the development of the 
Society’s work. But this by itself will not be 
enough. The annual income of the Society must be 
permanently enlarged. If this be not done, the dif- 
ticulty will soon recur again. The work will be 
crippled; it may even be curtailed. But the 
Baptists are a generous people, and will save them- 
selves from the peril of such a reproach. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
BISHOP CHARLES WORDSWORTH. 


For more than a generation the Bishop of St. 
Andrews has been a great historical figure. His 
personal traditions of Oxford went back to a period 
earlier than the Oxford movement. If he did not 
make history himself, he trained the men who made 
it. A private tutor who had among his pupils 
Gladstone and Manning, with many others of hardly 
inferior fame; who took a double-first in the 
Schools; who rowed in the University boat, and 
played in the University eleven ; whether tested by 
the standards of the present or the past, is distinct 
from ordinary men. To many of us his name first 
became known as the author of a once-famous gram- 
mar, written in Latin, to teach the schoolboy Greek 
—obscurum per obscurius—interpreting the shadow 
by the shade. The method was typical of the 
Spartan discipline of Winchester in those days, 
where Wordsworth spent ten years of his life after 
leaving Oxford in the year 1835. From Winchester 
he went to Glenalmond, a school founded for the 
defence of Episcopalianism in Scotland. Six years 
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later the Head Master of Glenalmond became Bishop 
of St. Andrews. At his death he had just com- 
pleted his fortieth year of office. A bishop on the 
northern side of the Border, where Episcopacy is 
weak while Presbyterianism is strong, cannot fail to 
exercise less power than his brethren in England. 
He has always a trace of the exiled monarch. But 
in spite of many difficulties Wordsworth made him- 
self felt, in his own Church, if not outside it. He 
strove to bring about a larger measure of Christian 
unity, and even when the attempt seems fruitless, to 
noble natures it is its own reward, for while they 
seek an outward union they find the unity of the 
Spirit. Nor was he recreant to the literary tra- 
ditions of his family. He was not a poet like his 
famous uncle, nor even a hymn-writer like his 
brother Christopher, the late Bishop of Lincoln, 
but he has enriched literature and theology with 
more than one contribution of great value, and the 
volume of Reminiscences which he published a 
short time ago, while it showed great gifts, was 
even more remarkable for its kindly and generous 
spirit. 


PROFESSOR HORT. 


Professor Hort’s death adds another name to the 
list of unfulfilled possibilities. For many years he 
has stood in the first rank among the scholars of the 
world. His opinion always carried weight, in 
Germany and in America, no less than among his 
own people. After the departure of Dr. Lightfoot 
and the present Bishop of Durham, he stood alone 
and without a rival in the Theological Faculty of 
Cambridge. He had the authority that comes not 
from learning alone but from character. One splen- 
did monument indeed he has left in the edition of 
the Greek Testament produced in combination with 
Dr. Westcott. But save for this, two or three 
monographs and his contributions to various dic- 
tionaries are all that is left to represent the labour 
of a lifetime. His work remains unfinished; not 
through indolence, for he was a man of restless and 
untiring activity, but through the fastidiousness 
which to scholars of his temperament is even more 
fatal than idleness itself. It is possible that his 
papers may be in such a state as to render publica- 
tion possible. In that case our loss will not be irre- 
mediable. But even then the volume must lack 
those last touches of final revision in which the 
wealth of experience finds its most distinct expres- 
sion, and where the author’s personality is most 
vividly revealed. 


THE REV. GEORGE WILSON McCREE. 


Till his last long illness Mr. McCree was one of 
the hardest and bravest workers among the London 
poor. By forty-four years of self-denying labour 
he had earned an affection and a trust which many 
famous men might well envy. He was born in 
“Canny Newcassel’’—a true son of the north 
country in mind and character; strong, shrewd, 


resolute, with a deep well of tenderness hidden in 
his nature. As a lad he had preached in the hill 
districts. Then Dr. Brock discovered him and 
brought him to Bloomsbury to work as an Evan- 
gelist. Those were the days before the social tide 
had ebbed from that quarter. If fashion had de- 
serted it, respectability remained. Dr. Brock’s 
Church was active and powerful, and its minister — 
was at the height of his influence. But even in its 
palmy days Bloomsbury was on the edge of the wil- 
derness. Seven Dials was close at hand, worse then 
than it is now, the home of foulest vice, of most 
abandoned misery. The great thoroughfares that 
we know had not been cut through the district then ; 
it was a rookery and aslum. McCree literally car- 
ried his life in his hand. But he had courage and 
he had sympathy, two passports that will serve a 
man in the wildest places of the world. When 
McCree was known he was trusted, when he was 
trusted he was loved. In course of time he came to 
be free of every house, and could come and go at 
pleasure. But the strain told on him, and eighteen 
years ago he removed to Borough Road Chapel, 
Southwark, where he laboured with the same en- 
thusiasm and almost the same energy as in his 
younger days. He was an ardent social reformer, 
a resolute champion of the total abstinence move- 
ment, who never spared himself or others. If he 
was not a rival of his famous neighbour, C. H. 
Spurgeon, in the pulpit, his friend would have been 
the first to admit that in its practical effect upon the 
lives of those around him, in raising men out of the 
mire to a fairer and nobler life, McCree’s influence 
was not less than his. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


The events of the last few years have made Car- 
dinal Lavigerie one of the most prominent figures in 
Europe. He stood out in a clear light before the 
world. His policy was strenuous, his character was 
strong. He was a missionary bishop, and he was a 
fighting bishop. It has been said of him, and not 
unfairly, that if he carried the cross in one hand, he 
always grasped the sword in the other. His project 
for suppressing the slave-trade in Africa and for 
driving out the Arabs by a brotherhood of armed 
laymen, was thoroughly typical of the man and his 
methods. He revived the ancient bishopric of Car- 
thage. He established a college which soon became 
one of the great institutions of the country. He sent 
out his missionaries into all parts of Northern Africa. 
When the grant was withdrawn by Government and 
his own salary cut down, nothing daunted, he ap- 
pealed to the generosity of his friends and followers, 
and soon found that he had not trusted in vain. His 
great crusade against the slave trade is not yet for- 
gotten. Its effects still live on in the compact of the 
conference at Brussels, and will be felt for long years 
to come. With five other men like him to rouse the 
public conscience in the great nations of Europe, 
Africa might be restored to peace and freedom 
within a single generation. 








